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NOVEMBER 1904. 


ADVERSARIA UPON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE MINOR TRAGEDIANS. 


[The numeration is Nauck’s (1889).} 


Dicarocenes fr. 1 : 


dtav 8 Epwros évdebdpev apxvow 

Ouvpaios tiv T xdpw 

 Tois dvayKys T év yever TepKdow. 
Coser (with the approval of Nauck) sug- 
gests riv vooov pyviopev, but this is manifestly 
not emendation. For his pyvioueyv we may 
substitute its equivalent 
and for his its equivalent x vm (ef. 
frag. adesp. 154 Aabpaiav Kimpw, aicxiorny 
vocwv). In such cases one may prefer the 
small initial (as in dpys). 

The last line is obviously faulty, but it 
is wrong to alter dvayxys (cf. of dvayxator). 
I therefore read— 

Ovpais tiv KoLVOvpEba 
Tots dvdyKys ey y VO ev 


/7. 1 : 


Kopar O€ KNpOXpaTes .. 
The adj. may possibly bear some meaning 
“which has escaped enquirers, but I faney 
the true reading is kippdypwtes (i.e. 
between wvppat and favOa/). The same 
error occurs in Athen. 281 ©, where A has 
for of C. 


CHAEREMON 25: 
mpw yap ppovetv ev katadppovety 


Read apiv yap dpoveiv eb, kal ppoveiv 
a 
NO, CLXIII, VOL. XVIII. 


i.e. ‘ Before having shrewd sense learn to 
have sense at all.’ 

Nauck also suspects that the words are a 
ecmmand ; but his péya dpoveiv yap, 
dpovety éxictaco is tov remote. 


fy. 36: 

zpos pev T Tas GAas 

ovk OyKov wate Kai 

Bpotav 

Kal Tw’ €iAnxas 

The passage is probably thus corrupt in 
the third line because of the corruption in 
in the first. TACOAACT arose from 
TAKOAACT and the division with ras dAas 
made a feminine noun necessary. The 
sense required is 

mpds piv TaKOAaGTA TGs 

ovk wate Kal ddéns 

Bporav 

i.e. ‘wealth which wholly abandons itself to 
dissoluteness gets no glory, but .. . ete.’ 


Carcinus fr. 5. vv. 5 sqq. : 


Demeter wanders in quest of Persephone 
and they say that she 
racav év KixAw xOova, 
6 Kai riv pev Aitvatourt rayors 
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mupos yepovoay pevpacw SvoepBdrors 

macal orevaga, K.T.X. 

The only alteration required is év for pév 
(v. 6). The sense of y6ova is easily passed 
on to rjv, while év of ‘neighbourhood’ is too 
well known to need illustration. 


Carcinus fr. 8: 

xaipw POovodvra, todr’ dre 

év Opa povov Sixavov dv trovet pOdvos: 

The alteration to aird is hardly 
satisfactory. I propose, as more vigorous 
also, Aurel yap <attods> 
kextypévous, in which the idiomatic neuter 
avro called forth the adscript 76 xrjpa. 


AstypAMAS 3: 

KpaTipe apyupo dvo, 

guddas déxu kup Bia, 

péovra dudex’, dv Ta pev apyupa 

tiv, dvo xpvod, ypupi, 8 Erepov 

Iljyacos.T 

In the last line jv is rightly omitted by 
C of Athenaeus and by Eustathius. Casau- 
bon partially emended with ypvy for ypuyi. 
Read 
Xp vod dé dvo, ypiy, Od 7 € pov dé Myyacos. 


Astypamas fr. 8: 


yévous 8” éotw 

kat’ érauveiv, dates av dixaros 

TpoTous T TOvTOV evyevn KaXetv. 

&vexa tov ebpeiv dvdp 

kel TovTov of Lytodvtes prpior. 

A late hand in one MS has a_ poor 
attempt at correction wih dvdpa rovrwr 
éoriv dvoyepés. Porson discovered 
part of the true reading with év éxardv 
éotw épyov dvdp’ cipeiv éva [or so I suppose 
he wrote, and not, in violation of his own 
canon, ebpeiv éva as Nauck reports]. 

But it is absurd for ‘ ten thousand’ to be 
searching among ‘a hundred.’ The expres- 
sion is deliberately hyperbolic, and the 
cause of the error appears when we read 


év éxatov eipetv Epyov avdp’ éva. 
Neornron fr, 2. 10 (Medea) : 

oipor Taides, EKTOS 

yap pe powia T péyav 

éduKe Avoca Ovpor. 


No one approves of péyay O6vadv in this 
context. Read 


yap pe gowia 
Such contrast of colour epithets was in 
favour with the tragedians, 


Ion fr. 27: 

Erewras: GANG Taxtwrod pods. 

The context is unknown, but the line 
would gain in value for quotation if we 
were to read €xiaas, te. * You have given 
me drink, Drink in return the streams of 
of Pactolus,’ 

Ton fr, 29: 

Katémive kal Ta KaAa Kal dvOpaxas. 

Bentley’s BovAyias does not appear to me 
so probable as by vias. 


Ion fr. 38: 

GAN’ & re x€épow Tas A€ovros 7vera 
7) Tas éxivov paddov oiLupas Téxvas. 

No sense has been made out of & te 
xépow. The corruption is somewhat deep, 
but I believe it is not too remote to suggest 

dvtixpvds cot 
(cf. Aesch. Cho. 191 éyo 8 dws péev 
avtikpus aivéow «.7.r.). I suspect that 
dvrukpus aiveiy was an established (publicist’s) 
phrase for being ‘entirely of opinion.’ 

Zenopotus fr. 1: 

Knpvooerat T det dpery Kaxos 8 

To Valckenaer’s pév dpery or Nauck’s 
yap dpern I prefer wéy’ dpery as slightly 
nearer and stronger in sense. 

Hirrornoon fr. 6: 

yapos Kpatiotds avdpl 

TpoTov yuvatkds xpyotov évdov AapBaverv. 

Read éviixov AaBetv. 


[in conjugal relations évducos was a current 
word. Cf. Eur. fr. 1061 ars yap py 
| dei ; where one 
MS gives évdov and two évdos. Also see 
Apollonides fr. 1. 5 sq.] 


Critias fr. 1: 


In this long passage the speaker first 
states the genesis of legal restraint. This 
being insufficient to check secret actions, 
some shrewd individual invents deities and 
the restraint of religion, There is no doubt 
about the sense, but there is a great defect 
in the reading of the passage vv. 9 sqq. It 
stands thus -- 

Exeit’, Exedy) ot 

épya pi) Bia 

AdOpa expaccor, ryvixaira por doxet 

T. .. muKvds tis kal avip 

yvovat ds Ovytoiow e€evpety, 

ein Te Setpa. 
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One MS has dedoy in v. 13. I should 
read (11 sgq.) thus 
por Soxet 
<idvai> tis Kal 
yvavat 8 6 Ovytoiow 
[For the self-contained tribrach in 2nd 
foot see note on Aesch. Cho. 1 and add 
Eur. Bacch. 662.) 
In the same fragment (27 sq.) occurs the 
faulty 
vaiew épacke Oeods iva 
T pddwota eSérAnkev avOparovs dywv. T 
Grotius emended with Aé¢ywy, but it 
appears to me that Toup’s padwor’ av &é- 
is bad Greek. Better is pddwra 
by 
The latter part of the fragment (vv. 
37 sqq.) is badly mutilated, viz. 
+ rovovrous dvOpuros 
T Ov ods te TO Adyw 
tov T daipova Kal év mperovte xwpliv, 
THV dvopiay Te Tois Kater Becev. 


For ots Wecklein proposes devor's. The 
error is technically more Jikely with 6 €éovs. 
I should emend the passage (which is a 
summary) thus— 


poBous 
Oelovs, Kadds Te TG Adyw 
tov dai pov a<itod> Kav xwpiv, 
THY avopuiay Te ToIs VOmos 
ie. ‘he locates his (invented) deity ete.’ 
In the last line one might suggest ryv 
<n piv> dvopiay rots vopos KaréaBecev. 


ACHAEUS 3: 
<A>zorepa Oewpois t cir’ dywrirtais A€yets ; 
<B>70AN éobiovew, os TpoTos. 
<A>=zodarei ydp ciuw ot <B>Bow- 

TLOL. 

We cannot read ¢ir’, and the next line in 
reply shows that there is no disjunctive 
question. The sense points plainly to o77’. 
The absence of context prevents any certainty 
as to Oewpois, but I cannot see that it is 
open to objection. Delegates from abroad 
who come on a solemn or festive occasion to 
take part in ceremonies are Oewpoi, and, if 
games are part of the ceremonies, there is no 
reason why the @ewpoi should not also be 
dyovnorat or even be sent in that capacity. 
Of course 6vpaiors would be an easy sugges- 
tion; but it is not needed. In answer to 
the question ‘ Do you mean food for visiting 


athletes?’ the natural answer will be, not 
TOAN’ but TIAN Exc 
AcHagus 27: 
yap rovriov Kixdov coBav 
évddwos Oewpia xpaivovres eddiav 
The passage is obviously one of iambic 
senarii, Casaubon corrected with 
and Erfurdt with ® for ydp. For the rest 
add @Y (= after rovr(OY and read 


trodis rovtiov <8 € 03> Kixr 
coBdv evddtos Oewpia, 
xpaivovres ovpaiorw evdiav adds. 


Acatuon 29 (also attributed to Sthene- 
lus) : 
€x Tod yap eaopav ylyver’ epav. 
Read éyéver. 
Tueovecres fr. 14 : 
yovéwy 7a Téexva ai ovdéat. 


Perhaps yoréwv yévous ovfovow is the 
most effective correction. 


Tueopectss fr. 16: 

pev, yepov, kal? 

tAavata Kai du€yvwotar 

70 pay BeBaiovs tas Bporay eivar Tixas. 

The alteration to toAvorepys seems to me 
very unlikely as compared with the easy 
emendation yyy, the subject of the verbs 
being the third line. 


SosrpHANEs fr. 2 : 

viv cor mpos Ovpds yépov- 

In place of the more violent changes 
attempted in the latter line I suggest 

viv det o és dpynv WACK’ HdtKod AaBeiv. 

i.e. ‘now might you take in wrath the 
great injuries you suffered.’ 


Moscuion fr. 2: 
® kal Gedv Kat Ovntav povn 
poipa Aitais T atpwre Bpotav. 
Grotius rightly restored pop’, & . . . 
For drpwre Nauck suggests dreyxre, but the 
words are not much alike. I suspect the 
word was adz7wrte (‘refusing ears to’). 
Such compounds with are dz0eos, 
amyxOvs, amoxpypatos (‘refusing 
money’). They approach the forms in 4-, ¢.g. 
adwtos, but have a more distinct sense of 


intentional rejection, 
T. G. Tucker. 
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ON EURIPIDES ALCESTIS 96-98. 


THE suggestion which Hartung (1850) 
made on the basis of the antistrophic 
responsion that an anapaestic dipody has 
dropped out of the text at this point, has 
been embodied in the editions of all subse- 
quent editors but Nauck (who, however, 
regards it as a highly probable one), though 
there is some difference as to the exact 
position of the lacuna. Kirchhoff places 
it after wés, Earle and Hayley after épy- 
pov, Hartung and the rest after "Adpnros. 
The lemma, however, in A zis av epynpov 
tagpov: in default of proof to the contrary 
makes it highly probable that the lacuna is 
after "Admyros, for, as I hope to show, this 
scholium dates from a time when the text 
was not yet corrupt. 

Suggestions for the omitted words are: 
xjdevovrwv Hartung, oreiAas Hadley, 
tov Wecklein :—the last certainly 
the best, though it seems to rest on the 
needless assumption that épyuov needs some 
genitive to define its meaning. No atten- 
tion is paid, however, to the important 
scholia which we have on this passage. In 
A we find on v. 96 (Schwartz) was av épypov 
Tapov: ovK av, Epnwov Tov Tadov 
"Adpytos kal yovxov wore 
yvova. B gives us the same (except for the 
lemma), only after tadov it has airs 6 
"Adpytos pel? Hovyias A and 
B give also another scholium as follows 
: THs xwpis dxAov Tav expopay <av> 
éroujoato "Aduytos x.t.A. Now considering 
the fact that the first scholium follows the 
text very closely, that both express the idea 
of silence and quiet, and that the second 
scholium agrees with the first only in this 
special particular of the quietness of the 


proceedings, that the opening words of the 
chorus ti ro’ jovyia «7.4. express their 
surprise at the ominous quiet which reigned 
in the palace, I think the balance of proba- 
bility inclines towards the view that the 
omission here is not of some word or words 
limiting €pyyov, but of some expression 
emphasizing the silence and quiet of the 
suggested funeral. Such a coincidence in 
the scholia can hardly be explained other- 
wise than that the scholiasts were here 
following some text where there was a 
distinct reference to the quietness as well 
as to the bareness of the funeral. 

As to the exact words which might have 
been used, cai jovyov of A is metrically 
impossible. The addition of a re in the 
second scholium so as to make it read ywpis 
7 dxAov, would indeed suit the demands of 
metre, but we cannot believe that the poet 
would have expressed himself thus. Furi her- 
more this scholium is in any case only a 
very free paraphrase of the text. pe’ 
jovxias of B changed to pera by 
adding the re which the context dem»nds, 
and to which the unmetrical cai jovyov of A 
seems to point, suits sense and metre per- 
fectly, and has the further advantage of 
being used by Euripides in two other places, 
JSrg. 370, 2 and Hipp, 205, in the latter 
passage in exactly the form proposed above, 
and in an anapaestic passage as well. I 
therefore suggest that the poet wrote here 


mas iv Epnpov tadov ”Aduntos 
petal 
av expage yuvatkds ; 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 


GREEK AND EASTERN PARALLELS TO HERODOTUS, III. 119. 


Heropotus (iii. 119) tells how the wife of 
Intaphernes was given the choice of a life, 
her husband, brother, and children having 
been condemned to death, and chose her 
brother. Being asked why, she said: ‘O 
King, I may get another husband, if God 
will, and other children, if I should lose 
these ; but my father and mother are dead, 


and another brother I never could get more.’ 
The same idea is reproduced in the much- 
discussed lines of the Antigone, 904-20. 
The idea seems unnatural to us, but it is 
not so to-day in Greece. I know of a case 
where a peasant woman said the same, when 
some question arose between her husband 
and her brother ; and it is not an uncommon 
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thing to hear. It is a brother’s duty, if 
there is no father, to provide for his sister’s 
dowry, and he must not marry until she is 
safely settled in life; brothers often make 
great sacrifices to this end, and the sister’s 
attachment is easily understood. In a 
traditional ballad which I procured some 
years ago in Cos a similar thought is 
expressed. When the ancient bridge of 
Antimachia, called the Kamara, was built, 
it would not stand until a human being 
should be buried under the foundations. 
Lots were cast and the lot fell on the 
master-builder, who thus deliberates : 


va Badrtw 7d pevtaxe pov; dey 
aAXo, 

va Barw radeppdixt pov; addépdr dey 

va Badrw tip pavotda pov; dey pdavav 


Ns 
vi Badw Sephodtva pov; Seppiy Kapvw 
addy: 
va yevatka pov ; yevaixa 


‘Shall I cast in my father, my brother, 
my sister, my mother? I can get no more. 
Shall I cast in my wife? A wife I can get 
again,’ and he does accordingly. 

But an exact parallel to the story of 
Herodotus appears in the Pali Jataka (vol. i. 
p. 307, translation p. 165). A king takes 
three prisoners, and a woman comes to beg 
them off. ‘The King asked what relation 
the three prisoners were to her. And she 
said that one was her husband, one her 
brother, and one her son. ‘ Well, to mark 
my favour,” said the King, “I give you one 
of the three. Which will you take?” “Sire,” 
was her answer, “ if I live, I can get another 
husband and another son; but as my 
parents are dead, I can never get another 
brother. So give me my brother, sire.’’’ 
The eastern King released to her all three, 
more magnanimous than Darius; but then 
they had not been playing traitor to him, 
only accused of robbing other people. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


MUSIC] SCRIPTORES GRAECI. EMENDATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Psreupo-Euciip, Jntroductio Harmonica, 
Cu. 9, AND GauDENTIUs, Jntroductio Har- 
monica, Cu. 18. 


Ar the end of the third book of Avisto- 
xenus’ dppovixa ororxeta there is the following 
account of the form (oyjpa) or species 
(eiSos) of a musical ‘system,’ Meib. 74, 10:— 
pera Aextéov Ti Kal Tota Tis KAT 
eldos diadéper ovdev eldos A€yew 
oxnpa, €popev yap dpddrepa ta dvdpara 
Taira éxt TO aito. yiverat 8 Grav Tov 
peyeOous tov aitav dovvOérwv ovyKepéevov 
peyOa Kai taéis attav dddolwow 
AdBy: é.e. there is a difference of form or 
species when the compass of a system 
remains the same and its elements (the 
intervals or dvactypata) remain the same 
both in number and magnitude, but their 
order is changed. peyéber is of 
course dativus modi atter trav The 
account in Pseudo-Euclid, Zntroductio, ch. 9 
is :—yiverat kal oyypata Tod 
Twos dvopmotov: Ta yap 7) 


oxnpatov dddoiwow ob rot. According to 
the Teubner edition ovyxe(ueva appears in B 
Mt L, cvycepevoy in M! W and ovycepéevo 
in N. The text of Aristoxenus suggests 
the alteration of ovyxetyeva Kai into 
ovyxemevov peyéeGer cat 
kequeva is intelligible and might stand, 
though the reading in Aristoxenus makes 
it improbable, but needs emenda- 
tion. 

Gaudentius, /ntroductio Harmonica, ch. 18, 
has a corresponding passage :—rov dé rerpa- 
xopdwv eotiv oxypata tpia.... 
yivera tatta Tod aitod peyébovs Tov 
TetTpaxopdwv cwlopévov Kal Tod tov 
dBy. Here which 
takes the place of dvuv6érwv in the other 
passages, is the wrong word, and it is prob- 
ably a mistake for daetnzdtwv which would 
be right. Strict accuracy requires also the 
insertion of kal tod peyeGovs before kat rot 
dpOpod : still Gaudentius may possibly have 
omitted it. The omission may suggest that 
he was working from a defective version 
like that in Pseudo-Euclid. If so, it was 
perhaps not the text of Pseudo-Euclid itself, 
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for there is strong evidence, as the writer 
hopes to shew elsewhere, for thinking that 
the Aristoxenean material in Gaudentius 
was not derived directly or indirectly from 
Pseudo-Euclid. 


IL. 


Pseupo-Evcuip, Jntroductio Harmonica, 


Cu. 4, AND Renation TO Baccuivs, 


Introductio. 


Aristoxenus (J/etb. 24 and 50) defines the 
muxvov aS a combination of two intervals in 
the tetrachord such that their sum is less 
than the remainder of the compass of the 
tetrachord. It follows from this that there 
can be no zuxvov in the diatonic genus of the 
tetrachord (Aristox. Meib, 25, 21 and 50, 17 


899.). 

In Ps.-Euel. Jntrvod. Harm. ec. 4, the notes 
of the wuxvév are divided into Bapvrvxvoi, 
and The moveable 
notes of the tetrachord are either peoozuKvor, 
or diarovor. Of these the dév- 
wukvou are the third notes of each tetrachord 
in the enharmonic and chromatic genera : 
duarovor is doubtless intended for the third 
notes in the diatonic because there is no 
mukvov in that genus, and the writer says 
expressly that the d€vruxvo. belong to the 
enharmonic and chromatic genera, because 
there is no in the diatonic—rd yap 
ov peréxet TvKvOd, though he does not 
happen to define zvxvdv. The enumeration of 
the dgvruxvor begins with those in the enhar- 
monic genus thus :—eicty of pév év p- 
povia oie. After that comes the enumer- 
ation of the chromatic beginning with év dé 
TO ode. After this again the 
MSS have év dé 7G olde, followed 
by an enumeration of the third notes of the 
tetrachords in the diatonic genus diyavos 
trdtwv Sudtovos, «7A. The text here 
cannot be right for it would necessitate 
and therefore a zvxvdv, in the 
diatonic genus, in contradiction to the above 
statement that the diatonic had no ruxvov. 
The Teubner editor (von Jan) makes the 
obvious emendation of év diardvw into of 
Suarovot. 

An examination of the treatise which 
goes by the name of the Jntroductio of 
Bacchius,—a sort of musical catechism— 
makes it very probable that the corruption 
in the text of the Ps.-Euclid is earlier than 
the Catechism, which von Jan assigns to the 
time of Constantine: for there is a view of 
the zvxvov in the latter treatise which 


would be the direct consequence of the 
corrupted reading in Ps.-Euclid. 

The Catechism § 20 defines the zuxvdv as 
the combination of the two smallest 
intervals in any genus of tetrachord. It 
follows, of course, from such a definition 
that the first three notes of the diatonic 
tetrachord would form a zuxvov. The third 
of these, then, would in the language of Ps.- 
Euclid be é&vzvxvos, since according to that 
writer the highest note of a wuxvov is é&v- 
mukvos. Thus there would have. to be 6&v- 
mukvot év diatdvy Which would just correspond 
to the corruption in the text of Ps.-Euclid. 
And we actually find this development in 
Bacchius §$ 32, 33; for in this passage, 
which is parallel to the distinction of Bapv- 
muxvo. ete., in Ps.-Euclid, are distinguished 
Bapitovo. 
évappoviov = Ps.-Euclid’s 
muKvot appovia, TUKVaV 
= Ps.-Euclid’s év xpopari, and lastly 
dvarévw of the corrupted text of Ps.-Euclid. 

Is not the explanation of this that the 
writer had before him the corrupted text of 
Ps,-Euclid, and not suspecting an error 
assumed that the third note of the diatonic 
tetrachord was in this treatise called 6&v- 
mukvos, and so came to give the kind of 
definition of zuxvév which was necessary to 
make a év d:aTdvw possible ? 

It is difficult to understand how he could 
neglect the words in Ps.-Euclid, 7d yap 
dudrovov ov peréxer which imply the 
Aristoxenean definition ; but yet, as the 
erroneous theory of zuxvdv is against the 
teaching of Aristoxenus and seems tobe found 
nowhere else, the most probable account of 
its genesis seems to be that which is here 
offered. 

In the text of Bacchius (§$ 25) there is 
interposed a passage, rightly regarded as an 
interpolation by von Jan, where it is said 
that there is no zuxvov in the diatonic genus, 
and where the definition of zuxvov of which 
this is a consequence is given pévroe 
dudrovov Kal’ od peAwdeirar ev Taket 
oTnpara Tod évos The words xa 
perhaps indicate that the writer of the note 
did not mean, as von Jan seems to think, 
that the application in the Catechism of the 
muxvov to the diatonic genus was a mere 
mistake, but that it represented a different 
view from that usually accepted in his time, 
or from that with which he himself was 
identified. The note can hardly be Bacchius 
himself or whoever was the author of the 
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main text of the Catechism, for had it been, 
he would have introduced the first definition 
of differently. 

The same double treatment of this sub- 
ject in the Catechism is seen again in the 
account of the species of the tetrachord. 
In § 27 the question is asked :—rerpayopdwv 
otv éotiv toca; The answer is :—rpia. 
The three are then distinguished by the 
position of the notes of the zuxvov, a method 
which properly can only refer to the enhar- 
monic and chromatic genera, and is confined 
to them in the corresponding passage of 
Ps.-Euclid, where the species of diatonic 
tetrachord (though of only one ‘shade’ of it) 
are distinguished by the position of the 
semitones. In this section of the Catechism 
however there is no such restriction. The 
reason may well be that according to the 
view of the zuxvov which the writer adopts, 
the distinction by the notes of the zuxvov 
would obviously apply to the diatonic as 
much as to the other genera, Later on, 
§ 75, the subject appears again in what is 
clearly another version by a writer who 
held the correct theory of the zu«vév and 
probably belonged to the school of those 
who thought the diatonic genus the only 
one which need be considered. The question 
tetpaxopduv éotw €idn is asked in 
this section as if had not been asked before. 
The answer, zpia, is given again; but this 
time the diatonic genus only is treated, and 
the division made in accordance with the 
position of the semitone, the zvuxvdv not 
being mentioned. The species of the Fifth 
and of the Octave are treated of in this latter 
version only : perhaps the account of them 
in the other one has been lost. The mis- 
taken theory of the zu«vév accounts also for 
the definition of duevérs in Bacch. § 39 :— 
drav dv0 Baputixvuy POdyywv 7 Tévos ava 
péoov: a curious form which seems to occur 
in no other writer. Here again there is a 
second version, § 82, which gives the ordin- 
ary Aristoxenean definition. 

The same theory of zvxvov is implied 
again in § 43 where all d6dyyo. are divided 
into traroedys = Bapvtepos tod wuKvod, tapv- 
TaToeons = Tov TuKvod, aNd Aryavoedys 
= Tod TuKvod, a classification which 
could not extend to all ¢@éyyo. unless the 
mukvov Was admitted in the diatonic genus. 


ITT. 


Pseupo-Eucim, Jntroductio Harmonica, 
Cu. 11. 


In the definition of péon given in Ps.- 
Euclid, ch. 11, the Teubner editor (von Jan) 


reads as follows:—éore 
dvvapis, © kata pev dudlevéw 
pev To 6&0 Tovov exew doivOerov (drab ovra 
Tov Td Bap dirovov 
Tovov> aovvOerov. 

Von Jan’s apparatus ecriticus is not clear: 
but one might perhaps infer frem it that 
some MSS read as above with the exception 
of the conjecturally inserted words tpit- 
npetoviov 7 tévov. Some MSS omit from 
to dirovov inclusive, which is ob- 
viously due to homoeoteleuton. Meibohm 
reads in his text dvros tod 
patos éri Bapd dirovoy Tov ovvOerov 7) 
dovverov: of which he says in his notes 
‘sic perperam editus, recte Bar. et Coventr. 
dirovoy nro ovvOerov.’ Von Jan’s emendation 
is intended to make the text include the 
principal forms of the three genera, dirovov 
corresponding to enharmonic, 
to tonic chromatic, and rovov dvivOerov to 
the sharp diatonic. Apparently he has 
not observed that the reading dirovov yrot 
oivOerov i) aovvOerov (the one preferred by 
Meibohm) conveys this very application. 
In the enharmonic the péon has below it 
a ditone to the lichanus, which interval in 
the enharmonic is not composite,— dirovos 
dovvOeros. In the tonic chromatic the péon 
has below it a ditone to the parhypate, com- 
pounded of 3tone to the lichanus and 
}tone from lichanus to parhypate, which 
is dirovos aivOeros. In the sharp diatonic 
the péon has below it a ditone to the parhy- 
pate composed of one tone to the lichanus 
and another tone from the lichanus to the 
parhypate, and therefore dirovos civOeros. 
Von Jan’s emendation therefore is entirely 
unnecessary. He compares Bacchius § 80 
(which contains the seven positions of the 
tetrachords) with the remark that it gives 
no help. But obviously the part of Bac- 
chius which ought to be compared is § 65, 
which gives several definitions of the péon, 
one of which corresponds to the definition 
before us in Ps.-Euclid, and is as follows :— 
péon eotiv petagd tovov Kal derdvov 
Oérov xeevn. This of course so far as it 
goes confirms the text of Ps.-Euclid above 
preferred. But as it stands it can hardly 
be complete, for it would only suit the en- 
harmonic, though from the context the 
definition should be quite general. What 
is required is peragéd tovov <dovvGérov > Kai 
dirévov <avvOérov 7) > dovvOérov: but no 
variant is quoted, and such an emendation 
is perhaps not very likely, though one may 
suppose if cvvOérov 7 fell out, the first dovv- 
Gérov might be suppressed as unnecessary. 
It would be easier to explain the text of 
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Bacchius as relatively sound and again 
originating in a corruption of that of Ps.- 
Euclid, supposing the inference above 
suggested from von Jan’s text and apparatus 
criticus to be justified, and that some MSS 
read dirovov dovvberov instead of dirovov 7 
aovvOerov: but the inference as 
to the MS reading is by no means certain. 

In the text which he prefers—d/rovov 
nro. avvOerov daovvOerov—Meibohm found 
a difficulty which seems a misunderstanding. 
He points out that the formula does not 
include two xpda of the chromatic genus, 
but only the tonic chromatic. He supposes 
it does include both xpda of the diatonic. 
The truth however probably is that, though 
formally it would include both ypoa: of the 
diatonic, it was not intended to do even this. 
Rather this is an instance of what we find 
sometimes in these musical writers, the 
recognition of only one form in each genus 
without any distinction of ypda. This form 
coincides with the tonic chromatic in the 
case of the chromatic, and the sharp diatonic 
in the diatonic. We have an instance in this 
very treatise. fn Ch. 3 the three genera 
are enumerated, and theirintervalsdescribed. 
Theintervalsforthechromatic are those of the 
tonic only: but it is not called tonic and is 
treated as if it was the whole of thechromatic. 
So for the diatonic the intervals of the sharp 
diatonic only are given, without the epithet 
‘sharp,’ and as if it were the only diatonic. 
In fact the ypda are ignored. It is true 
they are described in a later chapter, but in 
this there is no preparation for such a 
development and it represents a treatment 
in which they are not recognised, 

Just so in Bacchius, § 21 sqq. the three 
genera are described with the single set of 
intervals for each, and no indication of 
xpoar ; and exactly the same thing is done 
in the account of the genera in the manual 
attributed to Nicomachus Gerasenus, c. 12. 

In the same passage of Ps.-Euclid there 
is some difliculty about the words dza6j dvra 
Tov ovotypatos. Meibohm reads dzafois 
évtos TOD and seems unaware of 
any variant. ‘The explanation he offers 
seems untenable. The words in question 
ought clearly to contain a reason why the 
tovos is dovvOeros whereas the 
dirovos is or aovvOeros. The reason 
is that the diazeuxis does not vary with the 
variations of the genera. Consequently it 
seems probable that should be 
read with von Jan. But again it is not 
quite clear from his note whether any MSS 
have this or not, though the probable in- 
ference is that they have. The genitive rot 


ovotnpatros seems to cause difficulty to von 
Jan who says: ego malim dvta rijs 
tov yevav diaopas, (better rhs Tov yevov 
diaopas, since diadopa is rather cause than 
effect,) but this could hardly be offered as 
an emendation. Since the ‘conjunctive 
tone’ remains unaffected, i.e. is always un- 
compounded in the generic variations of the 
system, while all the rest of the system, viz. 
the intervals within the tetrachords, is of 
course affected by the change of genus, the 
construction should perhaps be explained as 
the idiom in which a part is compared with 
a whole in respect of a certain quality, the 
whole being put in the genitive, cf. Plato, 
Republic 3288, xaXerov rod Biov, and the 
meaning would be ‘ being unaffected part in 
the system.’ 


IV. 


Psevpo-Euciip, Jntroductio Harmonica, 
Cu. 10. 


Baputaryn. Kai €or. Baputarn pev eK Tod 
irdtwv Kal péowv 
dgutarn cvvady éx TOD dueLevypevwv 
kal Tov trepBodaiwv. 

The first ék which seems to be in all the 
MSS, is bracketed as ungenuine by von 
Jan. For the second ék, where the MSS 
have «x or & he reads 7. For the third, 
where one MS has 7, another 7 é«, and the 
rest éx, he reads 7. Probably 4 é« should 
be read in each place, and 7 therefore in- 
serted in the above text before the second 
éx. For compare Aristoxenus 62. 5 :— 
8 pev ovvady Tav TOD dad 
Tecodpwv povoy : Which shews that 
owady may stand for the complex of the 
tetrachords combined and not merely for 
their conjunction. Further, strict grammar 
requires either kal pécwv 
TetTpaxopdwv etc., or Tov trdtwv Kai Tod 
pécwv tetpaxopdov. The first alternative has 
some confirmation in the variant terpaxop- 
dw v in one MS, but:the different construc- 
tion of the plural genitives is awkward. 
The latter alternative is more probable and 
is confirmed by the text itself in the account 
of the cvvady. 


V. 
Baccutvs, Jntroductio, § 65. 


One of the definitions of the péry here 
given is—dq’ avierar bua 8 kai bua For 
dvierat, the reading of one MS, two others 
have éoriv dviera. Von Jan reads dd’ 
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émcreiverat kal €. The true correc- 
tion seems clearly to be add’ js émuteive- 
Tat 6 Kal dvieta dua ¢, because the 
péon is a fifth below the higher end of the 
standard octave and a fourth above the 
lower end of it. Compare two lines below 
in the same section ad’ fs dvierar 
kat éruretverat which describes the 
position of the eon in the double octave 
of the Greater Perfect System. This is so 
obvious that it is reasonable to suppose von 
Jan intended it, and that the omission of 
dviera is a mere accident. 


VI. 


Artstoxenus, Harmonica, Bk. II. p. 58, 
MEIzsoum. 


Ta pev tau dperaBorta. The word 
dueraBora cannot be right. Macran reads 
peradBoXa, a conjecture which he attributes 
to Meibohm. Now the word which is used 
in Ps.-Eucl. Intr. Harm. is éuperaBordos, 
while peraBoda never seems to occur. It is 
doubtful whether perdBodros (or peraBodos) 
as adjective is an existent form at all. 
Stephanus’ Lexicon quotes only one in- 
stance of it—Plut. Mor. p. 428, 13—and 
with the remark ‘nisi fallit scriptura.’ 
(Liddell and Scott quote a place from the 
Septuagint where jperaPodos = peraBorcvs.) 
The more probable emendation therefore 
is 74 € Turning to Meibohm’s 
book one finds that éuperdBora is what he 
really conjectured. eraBora is the con- 
jecture of Marquard who strangely thought 
it more easily accounted for the corrup- 
tion of the text than Meibohm’s éupera- 


Boda which he quotes. éuperdBoros is not 
found in Liddell and Scott’s lexicon. 


VII. 
Aristoxenus, Harmonica, BK. 1. p. 22, 
MEIBoHM. 


Macran’s edition, which contains some 
excellent emendations, and some successful 
vindications of the text against erroneous 
emendation, is hardly right in this place. 

_ 22,1. 1 the MSS have det vojoa 
pevov Ta ye wActota : 
i.e. the tetrachord. det is wrongly 
rendered ‘ our attention must be directed to,’ 
and in consequence the article 76 is inserted 
in the text before éAdyucrov. The transla- 
tion is ‘our attention must be directed to 
the smallest of the concords, that of which 
the compass is usually occupied by four 
notes.’ 

vociv here has a common meaning, founde.g. 
in Plato and in Aristotle and also elsewhere 
in Aristoxenus. It is ‘to consider a thing 
as being so and so.” Compare e.g. Aristox. 
Harmonica 16. 1: 76 civOerov 
where Macran translates correctly ‘is to 
be regarded as etc., ete.’ 

This being the meaning of vojoa in the 
passage before us 76 xatexopevov is the subject 
and é€Adyurrov predicate, and therefore is 
rightly without the article. Of course it 
might have the article, but it is better style 
that it should not, as the predicate is thus 
made clear. 

J. Cook WILson. 


NOTES ON HORACE. 


AxtnoueH in C. 1. 2 I do not understand 
vv. 21-24, unless they are to be read asa 
question and with acuisse understood by 
zeugma (in the sense of commisisse) with 
pugnas (civis acuisse ferrum being taken in 
the sense, demanded by the emphasis on 
civis, of in civis acutum esse ferrum or in 
civis acutum factum esse ferrum), yet I am 
convinced of several things about the poem. 
These are that we have the poem practi- 
cally, at least, as Horace wrote it and with- 
out any spurious additions; that it is his 


earliest attempt in the Sapphic stanza ; that 
he consciovsly imitated in it Catullus’s 
eleventh poem (in vv. 5-20). The last 
point, which I have treated very briefly in 
the Revue de Philologie (xxvii. 270), L con- 
sider specially important ; but I would simply 
call attention to it again here, adding, for 
the comfort of such as still believe vv. 5-8 
in Horace’s poem to be spurious, that terrwit 
Urbem, | terruit Gentes finds a very curious 
and noteworthy echo in the movit Achillem, | 
movit Aiacem of C. 2. 4. 4 sq. 
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Some queer things are commonly printed as 
part of Horace’s text. But because Bentley 
was at fault in grammar is no reason why 
we should prefer in C. 1. 3. 37 nil mortalibus 
arduist (or ardui est) instead of nil mortali- 
bus arduum est (or arduumst). The sense 
demanded by the context is not nil ardui 
mortales habent, but nil adeo arduum est ut 
id mortales non scandant. Nor because 
Bentley rejected de Prado’s simple and 
rather obvious correction guanta for quinta 
in C’. 1. 13. 16, should others do the same, 
even though they do not follow Bentley in 
accepting Porphyrion’s absurd explanation 
but write equally edifying matter about the 
quinta essentia. 

In @. 1. 12 vv. 45 is a troublesome bit, 
and I am not sure that I understand what a 
tree that grows occulto aevo is. For a time 
I thought that Professor Bennett's occulte 
for occulto was right ; but I now see that 
the traditional crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 
is defended by two other passages in Horace. 
These are C. 2. 2. 5 vivet extento Proculeius 
aevo (which also proves Heinsius’s avo to 
be wrong) and Lpistt. 1. 1. 80 multis oceulto 
erescit res faenore (cf. in the same poem, 
v. 64, et maribus Curiis et decantata Camillis 
with C. 1. 12. 41 sg. hune et incomptis 
Curium capillis | utilem bello tulit et Camil- 
lum). I may add here that I now see that 
C. 1. 15. 31 sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu is 
good proof that I was wrong in printing in 
this Journal (xvi. 400) sublimis feriam sidera 
vertice, instead of sublimt feriam sidera ver- 
tice, in C. 1. 1. 36. 

Before leaving C. 1.12 I wish to make 
what I believe is a necessary correction in 


v. 55. Moritz Haupt could not endure sive 
subiectos Orientis orae, and proposed for it 
seu superiectos Orientis orae-—a conjecture 
which received the unmerited honour of a 
place in Zangemeister’s Index. A simple 
correction of the verse seems to me to be 
the substitution for orae of a word for 
which it could easily have been miswritten, 
to wit, aurae. Cf. Lucan Phars. 1. 16, with 
Francken’s notes. 

I will add here two notes on §. 1. 6. 
In v. 4 Palmer saw that imperitarunt, the 
least well attested reading of the three 
imperitarint, imperitarent, imperitarunt, was 
not impossible Latin. I would go further 
and affirm that the ¢ibi in v. 3 makes imperi- 
tarunt alone possible ; for the sense is non 
quod avum habuisti maternum atque pater- 
num olim qui magnis legionibus imperitar- 
unt. The editors seem to have understood 
—subconsciously—tibi as tuus—a very 
different thing in such a context. Again in 
vv. 42-44 we read At hic, si plostra ducenta | 
concurrantque foro tria funera, magna sona- 
bit | cornua quod vincatque tubas. Here 
Heindorf’s pointing restores the sense of the 
sentence as a whole; but neither he nor 
anyone else, so far as I know, has observed 
that tubas is needless after cornua and that 
nothing is said in the apodosis of the sen- 
tence about the noise of the wagons. I 
would read cornua quod vincatque rotas. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that this 
reading introduces a very neat chiasmus. 


Mortimer Lamson Earve. 


Columbia University, 
New York. 


NOTE ON AN UNREGARDED MS. OF LIVY. 


B.M. Harveran Latin 2493. 


In the course of examining various MSS, 
of Livy, I have at intervals during this 
year made some notes from the MS. in the 
British Museum known as 2493 in the 
Harleian Collection. I had _ intended 
primarily to test Zingerle’s rather numerous 
citations of ‘H’ in Books 9 and 10 and 
supposed he meant Drakenborch’s Harleianus 
Posterior or H2 (es Harleianus Prior of the 
tenth century (H) goes no further than 
Book 8), and wondered why he quoted a 


MS. of the fifteenth century so frequently. 
Finding in MS. 2493 contrary to my 
expectation many good readings, I became 
interested enough in it to examine it further 
especially in Books 9 and 10. At the end 
of July I suddenly realised that I was look- 
ing, not at Harleianus Posterior (H2) which 
I have identified as No. 2663 and which is 
presumably what Zingerle meant by ‘H,’ 
but at a MS. which has hitherto been 
neglected and undescribed. I give here a 
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few notes on its provenance and contents, 
and its value as far as the first decade is 
concerned. I hope to make a fuller report 
later on. 

The Museum catalogue describes it thus : 
‘Codex membranaceus magni pretii, litteris 
Gotticis, initio minoribus, exaratus, olim 
Collegii Agenensis. Desunt duo primi libri 
cum dimidio tertii et in fine pars xxxviii™ 
libri et sequentes desiderantur. (Cent.) xiii.’ 

The MS. was written in Italy and in date 
seems to extend from the early thirteenth 
into the fourteenth century ; thus (roughly) 
folia 1-18 belong to the thirteenth, 19-22 
to the fourteenth, 25-220 though by differ- 
ent hands to the thirteenth, 221, 225-312 
to the fourteenth ; all is now bound up in 
one volume, with a comparatively modern 
table of contents on fol. 513 that seems to 
have no reference to the matter of the 
volume. The work was either unknown 
to Casley when he collated Harleianus 
Prior and Posterior for Drakenborch or he 
was tired of collating and therefore did not 
mention it.! Fol. 1 has all the history of 
the MS. that I can discover—the inscription 
Colle Agent Socie Jesu Cata Insc. 

Folia 1-18 begin with the words ipsis 
quoque tribunis in 3. 55. 6 and proceeding to 
4, 55. 3 uiri generosique® (fol. 16 rect. ii) 
continue with 5. 12. 5 in Capenate agro down 
to 5. 21. 17 consumptus Postero die. 

Fol. 19-22 begin with the words iam ut 
inter plebeios (4. 55. 3) and go down to 
A. M. Fuvio et GN. Cornelio (5, 12. 5) thus 
supplying the missing chapters of the section 
folia 1-18.3 

Observe too that between accipiat and 
haec (5. 21, 3 and 4) is inserted a section 
from 5, 52. 13 Vestalibus nempe to 5, 53. 2 
nobis, Quirites, puto qui (corrupted initially 
to Bustum nempe and finally to nob’ cur 
puto q). But this section also occurs fully 
in its proper place. Precisely the same 
interpolation appears in H. 

1 In trying to discover when our MS. came into 
the possession of the Earl of Oxford, I found the 
following entry in Wanley’s Diary under Noy. 24, 
1725 (with reference of course to Drakenborcli’s 
Harleianus Prior and Posterior) ‘ Mr. Casley came to 
collate my Lord’s MSS. of Titus Livius for Mr. 
D’Orville by my Lord’s order, I am civill to him, but 
when just now he off! me a South Sea Bond as 
security to lett him carry one of the said MSS. home 
to collate it there, I would by no means hearken to 
such a proposal’ ! 

In an earlier entry ‘Dr. Bentley sends Mr. Casley 
for a MS. of Jacan,’ and then Casley’s ‘note’ was 
suflicient security. 

2 Here there isa sign “j“ for the re-entry of the 
missing chapters. 

® For these details on Books 3, 4,and 5 I am indebted 
to Dr. Conway. 


Folia 23-220 consist of 5. 22. 1 libera 
corpora to end of Book 30 and include 1} 
pages blank between the first (fols. 1-92) 
and third (fols. 93-220) decades. These 
folia (23-220) are by different hands (fol. 
2°) verso having only % of Ist column 
fi ud), and are followed by some portions of 
Books 26, 27 (on fol. 221) beginning with 
westro transissent (26. 41. 18) and ending 
with guia id maluerant (27. 3. 7) which are 
in a hand of the fourteenth century and 
have marks for re-entry in their proper 
places. 

Fol. 222 is left blank. 

Folia 223-312 contain a portion of the 
fourth decade extending into Book 38, and 
end with Ch. 24. 11 matronalis facinoris decus 
ad ultimum. Fol. 313 recto has the index 
mentioned above. 

The MS. is written in double columns, 
and is occasionally ornamented with red or 
blue initial letters, summaries of the subject 
matter, and subscriptiones. It bears some 
of the Symmachian (or Nicomachean) sub- 
scriptiones, e.g. at end of Book 8 but not at 
end of Book 9, and its readings show both 
its independence and its importance. 

In estimating its value and_ position 
among the MSS. of the first decade, T will 
briefly summarise the results of my exam- 
ination of Book 9, which is all in a hand 
of the thirteenth century. 

(1) It has ten or eleven right readings of 
the first hand, where all earlier MSS. are 
wrong: the most striking case is perhaps 
adduxit with Priscian against abduait of the 
rest in Ch, 33. 2. Jd est hastae (19. 7) 
which all the other MSS. have taken into 
the text is here rightly omitted in the text, 
but found in the margin as a_ gloss. 
Besides these ten or eleven unique readings 
there are others due to the (contemporan- 
eous, I think) reviser.* 

(2) It has none of the purely PFU tradi- 
tion : e.g. hospitio (34. 19) avertit (27. 10) 
with MTL® against the corrupt auspicio 
and evertit of PFU ; and yet it is not always 
at variance with PFUT?: eg. in 32. 8 it 
has correctly Romana with them against 
the Romanos of M and Romani of T! 
and L, 

(3) It has much of the M tradition and 
sometimes seems to have been revised with a 
MS. of this type (possibly M itself): e.g. 


4 There are also some later corrections that have 
anticipated modern scholars, even Madvig. 

5 'T=Thuaneus of Gronovius and Diauu (who has 
collated it), and is Frigell’s Colbertinus. A large 
majority of its corrections (T*) bring it into harmony 
with PFU. 
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with M it has gua—qua (8. 2) against the 
corruptions of the rest ; and amongst other 
omissions in common both omit Romanam— 
animos (6, 12) and both add the words in 
the margin. In 30. 9 somno, which M has 
alone, is added by the reviser of this MS. ; 
similarly M’s reading ww is given as a 
variant to va in 42. 8. 

(4) It sometimes supports T where T is 
opposed to MPF, and supports MT when 
they are agreed: e.g. in 5. 7 it has missos 
rightly with MT’ against lapsos of T?RD 
and missos lapsos of PFU. In 31.6 it has 
with T oblatam ultro (which Aldus and 
Drakenborch accepted) against the oblatam 
of the rest. 

(5) It has contemporaneous corrections 
and this revision has in the main been 
judiciously done. 

The conclusion seems to be that this 
codex is worthy of careful consideration and 
at least more valuable than Leidensis (L) 
which is also of the thirteenth century. 

Other parts that I have examined, such 
as Books 6 and 10 give virtually the same 
results. 

I propose to call it Agenensis, and its 
symbol A; A, might provisionally be the 
symbol for the fourteenth century parts ; 
whereas A? would denote as usual the cor- 
rections in A, 
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I add a note which Professor Conway 
sends me on a part which he looked into. 


W. C. F. Watrers. 
King’s College, London. 


In a fairly careful examination of some 
twelve chapters (5. 22-33) in the Codex 
Agenensis I noticed no place in which it 
agreed with PFU where it did not also agree 
with M or H; and this agreement was 
almost invariably right, ie. MPFUA were 
right against H(RDL), and HPFUA right 
against M(RDL). Similarly MHA were 
usually right against PFU. Where M and 
H differed from each other and also from 
PFU, A agreed more often, on the whole, 
with M than with H, though often it 
offered a third variant. Sometimes how- 
ever it agrees with H where all the others 
have gone astray, e.g. 5. 28. 5 sospites HA 
against the corrupt hospites of MPFU. I 
fully accept Prof. Walters’ estimate of the 
thirteenth century part of Agenensis in 
first decade, as being distinctly more valu- 
able than L. 


MANCHESTER, Sept. 1904. 


Ir is not often that the phenomena of 
natural history attract our attention in 
dealing with classical antiquity. I once 
pointed out in the Classical Review an inter- 
esting parallel between Aristotle’s account 
of a plague of field-voles in Thessaly and the 
troubles of the modern Greek government 
on a similar occasion; perhaps 1 may be 
allowed to draw attention to the great 
locust plague of 125 B.c., and to compare it 
with one which occurred in South Africa in 
the year 1797. Locusts are of course a 
perpetual nuisance in Africa; there was 
trouble with them in Egypt this spring, 
when a friend sent me some specimens from 
Cairo of the insect in its most destructive 
stage ; but I have never read of such terrible 
destruction as was wrought by them in the 
two years just mentioned. 

It is Orosius (5. 11) who tells us the 
details of the plague in 125 B.c., but it is 
also mentioned in the Epitome of Livy’s 


THE LOCUST-PLAGUE IN AFRICA OF 125 z.c.: 


A MODERN PARALLEL. 


Sixtieth Book as having occasioned a pesti- 
lence: ‘pestilentia in Africa ab ingenti 
locustarum multitudine et deinde necatarum 
strage fuisse traditur.’ Cf. Obsequens 30: 
Augustinus Ciu. Det 3.31.  Orosius, though 
not a native of Africa, was so intimately 
connected for the greater part of his life with 
the Roman province, that he may just possibly 
have preserved traditions of this extra- 
ordinary occurrence, exaggerated no doubt 
but yet independent of Livy and other 
historians. He writes as follows : 

‘Cam per totam Africam immensae_ locustarum 
multitudines coaluissent et non modo iam eunctam 
spem frugum abrasissent herbasque omnes cum parte 
radicum, folia arborum cum teneritudine ramorum 
consumpsissent, uerum etiam amaras cortices atque 
arida ligna praeroderent, repentino abreptae uento 
atyue in globos coactae portataeque diu per aerem 
Africano pelago immersae sunt. Harum cum inmen- 
sos aceruos longe undis urguentibus fluctus per 
extenta late litora propulissent, taetruam  nimis 
atque ultra opinionem pestiferum odorem tabida et 
putrefacta congeries exhalauit, unde omnium pariter 
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animantum tanta pestilentia consecuta est, ut auium 
pecudum ac bestiarum corruptione aeris dissolutarum 
putrefacta passim cadauera uitium  corruptionis 
augerent. At uero quanta fuerit hominum lues, ego 
ipse, dum refero, perhorresco.’ 


He adds some impossible estimates of the 
number of human beings who died : 80,000 
in Numidia, more than 200,000 on the 
coast between Carthage and Utica, (Obse- 
quens gives 800,000!) which suggest that 
there were other causes of pestilence at 
at work beside the locusts, though it must be 
remembered that the destruction of the crops 
would act as a predisposing cause for the 
malignant influence of the stench on the 
human frame. The good priest goes on to 
remark that by the grace of God in Christian 
times no such calamity has happened, though 
the inroads of locusts have been frequent 
enough. 

Before I go on to the modern parallel, I 
may remark that owing to the meagreness 
of our authorities for the events of these 
years we have no means of discovering how 
the destruction of the African crops affected 
the supply of cornat Rome. K. W. Nitzsch, 
in his monograph on the Gracchi (1847, 
p. 393) went so far as to suggest that the 
difficulties occasioned by it gave C. Gracchus 
a good pretext for his lex frumentaria. It is 
in any case a fact which should not be left 
out of consideration in judging of Gracchus’ 
policy ; we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that there were difficulties of supply in the 
following year, which was the one in which 
Gracchus was canvassing for the tribunate, 
(124 B.c.), and no man whose paramount 
interest it was to carry the plebs with him 
during the next year or two could afford to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
aediles. 

I now turn to the modern parallel, which 
I found in the autobiography of Sir John 
Barrow (1847, p. 151), who was in the suite 
of Lord Macartney, in the short interval 
between 1796, when the Cape first came into 
our hands, and the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
when it was restored to the Dutch. Barrow 
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was a careful and accurate observer, and 
travelled for several months in the country 
as far as the Orange river. He writes as 
follows : 


‘Of the multitudes of the incomplete insect or 
larva of the locust, which at this time infected this 
part of Africa, no adequate idea can possibly be 
conceived without having been an eye-witness. For 
the distance of ten miles on each side of the Sea-cow 
river, and 80 or 90 miles in length, an area of sixteen 
or eighteen hundred square miles, the whole surface 
of the ground as far as we could see might literally 
be said to be, or to have been, covered by them. 
They had completely destroyed every green herb and 
every blade of grass: and had not the insulated 
reeds of the river afforded subsistence for our cattle, 
our journey must have ended for want of food. . . . 
The present year was the third of their continuance 
in this part of the colony. Their last departure, 
with its result, is described as rather singular, and it 
was confirmed by the inhabitants of the lower part 
of the colony. All the full-fledged insects were 
driven by a tempestuous north-west wind into the 
sea, and afterwards thrown back upon the beach, 
where they formed a bank three or four feet high, 
between the mouths of the Bosjesman’s River and 
the Beeka, a distance of nearly fifty miles ; and our 
present company assured me that when this mass 
became putrid, the stench was sensibly felt in several 
parts of Sneuwberg.’ 


The Sneuwberg range is about 150 miles 
as the crow flies from the mouth of the 
Bushman river; the stench must have been 
quite enough, we might imagine, at the 
coast, to be the contributory cause of a 
pestilence, but Barrow does not mention one, 
and the population was doubtless sparse as 
compared with that of the Roman province. 
However this may be, the most curious 
features of Orosius’ account, the heaping up of 
the dead locusts on the shore, and the stench 
thereby occasioned, are entirely contirmed by 
Barrow’s narrative: I must leave it to 
scientific men to say whether this would be 
a sufficient cause of pestilence. The story 
is a good example of the way in which 
exaggeration and marvel may gather in course 
of time round a perfectly authentic historical 


fact. 
W. WarveE Fow ter. 


TUNICA 


JUVENAL in his Second satire, which is 
directed like the Timarchea of Aeschines 
against impudicitia or effeminacy in grown 
men, has a story of one Gracchus who nupsit 


RETIARII. 


cornicini. Twenty-six verses, 117—142, are 
oceupied with this anecdote and with de- 
clamation appropriate to the case; then 


follow these : 
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uicit et hoe monstrum tunicati fuscina 
Gracchi, 

lustrauitque fuga mediam gladiator ha- 
renam 

et Capitolinis generosior et Marcellis 145 

et Catuli Paulique minoribus et Fabiis 
et 

omnibus ad podium spectantibus, his 
licet ipsum 

admoueas cuius tunc munere retia misit. 


The words appear to mean that fighting as a 
retiarius was a worse abowination in 
Gracchus than was the scandal recorded 
above. Why was it? Some, like Nettle- 
ship Journ. Phil. xvi p. 64, impeach the 
satirist’s topsy-turvy notions of propriety, 
and descant on the ‘perversity of judgment’ 
to which a nobleman turned gladiator seems 
more prodigious than a man turned woman : 
‘after mentioning a case of unnatural vice, 
he goes on uicit et hoc monstrum tunicati 
JSuseina Gracchi’. Others, like Mr Fried- 
laender ad loc., explain that Gracchus’ 
crowning offence was his effrontery : 
‘ Gracchus hat die Ungeheuerlichkeit seiner 
widernatiirlichen Vermiihlung noch dadurch 
iiberboten, dass er Offentlich als Gladiator 
aufgetreten ist, und zwar als retiarius, die 
in der blossen tunica ohne Riistung 
erschienen (daher tunicati 143) und deren 
Gesicht durch kein Visir verdeckt war ’. 
But the impeachment and the explanation 
alike miss the main point. This is a satire 
against effeminacy : where is the effeminacy 
of fighting as a retiarius? Mr Weidner 
expels the six verses as interpolated. ‘143— 
148 sind ein fremdartiger Zusatz, der dem 
Inhalt der ganzen Satire widerstrebt. 
Diese handelt nur von der effeminata libido 
der stoischen Heuchler und der gecken- 
haften Aristokratie. Das Auftreten des 
Gracchus aber in der Arena bekundet keine 
unnatiirliche Verweichlichung des Kirpers 
und des Charakters, sondern im Gegenteil 
eine gewisse Stiirke, Kraft und Mut, nur 
dass diese an sich guten Eigenschaften einem 
unwiirdigen Zwecke dienen. Das Auftreten 
des Mannes ist seiner Khre und seines 
Standes unwiirdig, aber er selbst wird darum 
nicht zum Weibe.’ 

In the Eighth satire Gracchus again 
appears as a retiarius, and again inspires a 
mysterious loathing. Juvenal inveighs 
against noblemen who act in mimes, and 
then proceeds : 


haec ultra quid erit nisi ludus? et 
illic 
dedecus urbis habes, nec murmillonis 
in armis 200 


nec clipeo Gracchum pugnantem aut 
falce supina, 

damnat enim tales habitus: mouet 
ecce tridentem. 

nec galea faciem abscondit, sed damnat 
et odit : 

postquam uibrata pendentia  retia 
dextra 

nequiquam effudit, nudum ad spectacula 
uoltum 205 

erigit et tota fugit agnoscendus harena. 

credamus tunicae, de faucibus aurea 
cum se 

porrigat et longo iactetur spira galero, 

ergo ignominiam grauiorem pertulit 
omni 

uulnere cum Graccho iussus pugnare 
secutor. 210 


I do not now enquire whether u. 207 should 
be punctuated credamus tunicae, de faucibus 
with most editors or credamus, tunicae de 
Jaucibus with L, Kiaer: I only ask, what is 
it that the spectators are bidden to believe, 
and to believe on the grounds assigned ? 
That the gladiator under their eyes is 
Gracchus? But they know that it is 
Gracchus: his face is bare and upturned 
and recognisable, as we were told in 205 sq. 
That Gracchus has really and truly turned 
retiarius? But if they were not convinced 
of this by seeing him cast his retia in 204 
sq., nothing will convince them ; certainly 
not his éwnica nor his spira nor his galerus. 
And what, in any case, is the drift of 209 
sq.? Why is the secutor, bred and trained 
to encounter retiarii, so direly humiliated 
at encountering Gracchus? Because his 
fellow-gladiator was once a noble? Are 
common soldiers degraded by association 
with gentleman-rankers? Did the school- 
masters of Corinth hang their heads for 
shame when Dionysius of Syracuse adopted 
their profession? Was Charles V regarded 
as contaminating the cloister because he 
had put off the imperial crown and de- 
scended from the throne of Spain and the 
Netherlands? ‘ Eine geschmacklose Ueber- 
treibung’ says Mr Friedlaender. Gesch- 
macklos indeed, but it is the very reverse of 
an Uebertreibung ; it is a flat contradiction 
of truth and likelihood, Mankind in the 
first century was yet mankind; and a 
secutor pitted against a ci-devant aristocrat 
would be rather flattered than otherwise, if 
that were the only circumstance which 
marked the case. ergo must point to some 
other circumstance. 

Here then are two passages in Juvenal 
not yet elucidated: in both the difficulty 
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centres round a retiarius, and in both the 
retiarius is explicitly described as tunicatus. 

A. Chabouillet in a paper on retiarii in 
the Revue Archéologique for 1851, pp. 397- 
420, quotes from Festus and Isidore their 
definitions of the term and on p. 401 pro- 
ceeds ‘ Les textes qui précédent décrivent le 
mode de combattre et les armes du rétiaire, 
mais ils ne parlent pas de son costume. 
Juvénal s’est fort heureusement chargé de 
ce soin.’ And it seems to be a common 
opinion that this is what Juvenal has done. 
Smith, Dict. of Antiqu. ‘the retiarius was 
dressed in a short tunic,’ Seyffert, Lexicon 
der klass. Alterth., Eng. trans. ‘ the retiarius 
had nothing on but a short tunic and a 
girdle,’ Mayor at Tuu. viii 207 ‘the re- 
tiarius wore the tunic alone,’ Friedlaender 
at ii 143 ‘retiarius, die in der blossen tunica 
ohne Riistung erschienen.’ Juvenal is so 
famous and indeed so hackneyed an author 
that these two passages are the first to start 
up before the mind when retiarii are men- 
tioned. But outside Juvenal, so far as I 
am aware, there is only a single place in 
Latin literature where .the retiarius and 
the tunica are found in company, Suet. 
Calig. 30. And if you turn from the litera- 
ture to the monuments you find that the 
retiarius, as usually depicted, has no tunica, 
only a subligaculum. The retiarius tunica- 
tus does indeed appear,—there are two or 
three in Bullet. Napol. nuov. ser. tom. i tav. 
vii,—but he is a rarity. The truth is stated 
by Mr Friedlaender Sitteng. ii 527: ‘sie 
trugen eine tunica oder auch ein blosses 
subligaculum, welches letzere auf den 
monumenta gewohnlich ist.’ 

Suetonius writes ‘ retiarii tunicati quinque 
numero gregatim dimicantes sine certamine 
ullo totidem secutoribus succubuerant ; cum 
occidi iuberentur, unus resumpta fuscina 
omnes uictores interemit : hanc ut crudelis- 
simam caedem et defleuit edicto et eos qui 
spectare sustinuissent execratus est.’ The 
point of this anecdote, adduced as an example 
of Caligula’s ‘saeuitia ingenii,’ is obscure: 
I should not even venture to infer from it 
that retiarii tunicati were a despised class of 
gladiators. For all enlightenment of our 
darkness we are thrown back on Juvenal ; 
and fortunately the passages of Juvenal 
assigning a tunica to a retiarius are now not 
two but three. 

For the Oxford fragment of the Sixth 
satire, denouncing the presence of the cinae- 
dus in the household, contains these verses : 


purior ergo tuis laribus meliorque lan- 
ista, 


in cuius numero longe migrare iubetur 

psellus ab euphono: quid quod nec retia 
turpi 

iunguntur tunicae, nec cella ponit eadem 10 

munimenta umeri pulsata hastamque 
tridentem 

qui — pugnare solet? pars ultima 

udi 

accipit has animas aliusque in carcere 

neruos. 


I have already made one attempt to trans- 
late the words ‘nec retia turpi iunguntur 
tunicae’ (C.R. xiii p. 266) and one attempt 
to amend them (C.R. xv p, 263-4)1; but 
both attempts I made under the old false 
impression that retiarii commonly wore 
tunics, and both are consequently wrong. 
What Juvenal says is this: the retiarius 
subligatus, ‘qui nudus pugnare solet,’ 
refuses to associate with the retiarius 
tunicatus. And why? Because the latter 
is turpis, that is, as the whole context 
proves, impudicus and in particular ore 
impurus. 

The three passages of Juvenal are all 
cleared up by the one assumption that the 
tunica, in a retiarius, was popularly sup- 
posed to indicate impudicitia. In sat. ii 
Gracchus, degraded by the mock-marriage 
of u. 117, was worse degraded by the twnica 
of u. 143, because this signified nothing 
short of prostitution: conversely in Cic. 
Phil. ii 44 M. Antonius, who was ‘primo 
uulgare scortum,’ rose a step in respectability 
when ‘Curio interuenit, qui eum a mere- 
tricio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset, in matrimonio stabili et certo 
collocauit.’ In sat. viii 207 the words 
eredamus tunicae mean ‘credamus tunicae 
id quod tunicae credi solet, scilicet impu- 
dicum esse qui ea uestitus pugnet.’ The 
popular notion that all retiarii tunicati were 
effeminate was probably no better founded 
than the imputations cast by Voltaire and 
fifty others on the whole Society of Jesus, or 
the ill name which has at times attached 
itself to certain regiments in the army ; 
but in the case of Gracchus there was 
corroborative evidence: he attired himself 
‘elegantius quam necesse est probo’ and 
decorated his person with an aurea spira. 
ergo ignominiam grauiorem pertulit omni 
uulnere cum Graccho iussus pugnare 
secutor. 


1 My conjecture twrpi <ct>, like Mr Buecheler’s 
otherwise attractive proposal regna et | Cocytum at 
ii 149, is upset by the observation of L. Kiaer (de 
sermone Iuu., Hauniae 1875, p. 14) that Juvenal 
does not admit elision at this point in the verse. 
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I formerly quoted (C.R. xv p. 264) a 
corrupt passage of Seneca which I can now 
correct. nat. quaest. vii 31 3 ‘cotidie com- 
miniscimur, per quae uirilitati fiat iniuria, 
ut traducatur, quia non potest exui: alius 
genitalia excidit, alius in obscenam partem 
ludi fugit et locatus ad mortem infame 
armaturae genus etiam, in quo morbum 
suum exerceat, legit’ : armatur egenus MSS. 
Seneca means that the man becomes a 
retiarius tunicatus. And since it thus 
clearly appears that certain gladiators were 
generally credited with manners which 
sank them even lower than the technical 
infamia of their profession, I think we can 
now emend Petron. 9 as follows : quibus ego 


auditis intentaui in oculos Ascylti manus et 
‘quid dicis,’ inquam, ‘ muliebris patientiae 
scortum, cuius nec spiritus purus est?’ in- 
horrescere se finxit Ascyltos, mox sublatis 
fortius manibus longe maiore nisu clamauit : 
‘non taces,’ inquit, ‘ gladiator obscene, quem 
de ruma harena dimisit?’ ruina MSS, 
‘rumam ueteres Mammam dixerunt’ says 
Nonius p. 167, quoting from Varro ‘7wmam, 
id est prisco uocabulo mammam, a quo 
subrumt etiamnune dicuntur agni.’ sub- 
vumus was not the only compound of ruma 
which rewained in use; and Ascyltos, 
retorting the charge of ‘spiritus impurus,’ 
selects the old word for a plain reason. 
A. E, Housman. 


SOME NOTES UPON ROMAN BRITAIN. 


I.—Tue Date or tHE Roman CoLony at 
LINCOLN. 


Tuer name of the city is sufficient proof 
that it was a colony ; and we have a ‘civis 
Lindensis’ recorded C./.L. vii. 189. The 
date of the colony has hitherto been left 
uncertain ; yet there is evidence enough to 
fix it within narrow limits. In the inserip- 
tion from Moguntiacum, which is not earlier 
than 43 av. (C.LR. 1033 ‘Fortunam 
Superam Honori Aquilae Leg. XXII Pr. P. 
F, M. Minicius M. fil. Quir. Lindo Marf[tialis 
trib. leg. eius?]), Grotefend, Hiibner, and 
Kubitschek suppose that the reference is 
to Lindus in Rhodes. They do not argue 
the question ; but all the probabilities are 
against them. Lindus was ‘contributa’ 
with the city of Rhodes, which itself had no 
Roman rights ; and if a Roman citizen did 
happen to be also a burgess of Lindus, he 
would rather have named Rhodes as his 
domicile ; also he would probably have been 
of Greek extraction, having got the ‘ civitas’ 
by personal grant, and his name belies this. 
It would be unusual and strange that an 
officer in a legion permanently posted 
in the West should be drawn from the 
East: there seems to be no parallel. On 
every ground we must refer the inscrip- 
tion to the colony of Roman citizens at 
Lindum. The mention of the tribe Quirina 
then becomes significant ; for in that tribe 
the Flavian emperors enrolled all their 
foundations, and there is no later emperor 
who could have done so, Hence the colony 


was founded between 69 and 96 a.p. But 
further: the reference to ‘senum colonise’ 
which Tacitus putsinto the mouth of Calgacus 
(Ag. 32, 4) in 83, or (as most authorities 
think) 84 a.p. is probably not rhetorical 
but literally accurate. What colony after 
Camulodunum justified the plural? Not 
Glevum, which was founded by Nerva (C./.Z. 
vi. 3346); and not Deva, which, if it ever 
became a colony, could not have done so 
(pace Hiibneri dixerim) in the first ceutury, 
while it was the headquarters of the army 
in Britain. Agricola’s water-works there in 
79 (cf. Mr. Haverfield in Antiquary 36, 
p- 7) were for the camp only. If Tacitus 
is accurate, only Lindum is !eft, and 83 
is the latest date. As for the earliest: we 
know from Tacitus that in 71-73 Cerialis 
‘permanently conquered’ (so Furneaux 
trans!ates) part of the territory of the 
Brigantes, and it is generally believed, with 
good reason, that in consequence the Legio 
1X Hispana was advanced from Lindum to 
new quarters at Eburacum. The govern- 
ment had opened new lead-mines thirty 
miles north-west of York by the year 81 
(C.LL. vii. 1207). And the traces of the 
legion at York are too numerous to belong 
entirely to the brief interval between 108 
—the year of the only dated inscription 
(C.1.L. vii. 241)—and its destruction. 
Again, the Legio II Adiutrix, which came 
from Germany with Cerialis, was at Lindum 
during part of its brief sojourn, as two 
inscriptions show. This must have been 
during Cerialis’ campaigns, when Lindum 
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was the natural base for operations against 
the eastern Brigantes ; and the legion with- 
drew to Deva, about 74. Giindel (de Leg. ii. 
Adiutrice) prefers, though doubtfully, to place 
it at Lindum from 80 to its departure from 
Britain in 87. The legionary inscriptions 
are not conclusive either way, but all other 
indications are against his view. One 
legion would not be so posted in the rear 
of another; and it is generally agreed that 
Deva, where the II Adiutrix has left many 
records of its presence, was Agricola’s chief 
base, and the main army was needed there. 
The colonisation of Lindum is a new 
and conclusive proof of the advance of one 
legion to Eburacum, and the transfer of the 
other to Deva; it was a measure of com- 
pensation, usual in such cases, for the with- 
drawal of the garrison. The town, now 
far within the frontier, could safely be left 
to veterans, of whom 2000 were discharged 
every year from the army of Britain, and 
many would settle in the province. We 
may conclude that Lindum was colonised 
between 74 and 83 a.p., probably by Agri- 
cola under Vespasian or Titus. 


IJ.—Tue Lecio If Apiutrix In Scornanp. 


Some time ago (Atheneum, Jan. 13, 
1900) Mr. Haverfield suggested that two 
small earth-forts at Camelon, near Falkirk, 
half a mile north of the wall of Pius, were 
Agricola’s, because of the character of the 
pottery fragments there discovered. The 
suggestion is now abundantly confirmed by 
an inscription from the same place, published 
in the Atheneum 1904, i. p. 505: it is the 
dedication of an altar, commemorating some 
military success, and reads :—‘ Milites L[{egi- 
onis] 11 Adifut?] Virt[uti?) L{ibentes] 
M{[erito].’ The evidence of inscriptions has 
made it certain that this legion left Britain 
about 87 a.p.,and never returned. We may 
conjecture that the stone previously found at 
Camelon (Proceedings of Society of Anti- 


quaries of Scotland, 35, p. 376) which reads 
‘[Leg.] XX V.V. Flecit]’ belongs to the 
same time: the two legions had their head- 
quarters together at Deva. The coins found, 
which are mostly of Vespasian and Domitian 
(Jb. p. 415) confirm the earlier date. No 
other first century inscription has yet been 
found in Scotland. 


Wirnprawat or FROM 
Britain apout 76 A.D. 


An inscription recently found at Baalbek 
(Sitzungsb. Berl. 1903, p. 817) records the 
drafting of detachments from the eight 
legions of Britain and Upper Germany 
under the command of C. Velius Rufus. 
As Mommsen’s commentary shows, this was 
for an expedition to Mauretania whereof the 
same inscription is our only record: the 
date was ‘under Vespasian or soon after his 
death.’ The time may perhaps be fixed a 
little more precisely. Since no troops were 
drawn from Lower Germany, we may infer 
that none could be spared there; and we 
have some evidence of a war there in the 
later years of Vespasian, when Rutilius 
Gallicus was Governor. There was peace in 
Upper Germany, so far as we know, between 
74 and 83. In Britain the strain of war- 
fare was probably relaxed towards the end 
of Frontinus’ governorship; the Silures 
would hardly require three campaigns, and 
the baths of Aquae Sulis were possibly built 
in 76—the earliest inscription is of that 
year (cf. Mr. Haverfield in Atheneum 
1904, i. p. 184). As we know from Tacitus, 
the lull continued till Agricola succeeded to 
the command. It is improbable that the 
forces were weakened after his arrival. 
Hence 76 or 77 seems to be the best date 
for the Mauretanian expedition. The troops 
from Britain were probably, as Mommsen 
thinks, 2,000 legionaries and 2,000 auxili- 
aries in all. 

R. Knox M°Evperry. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 


(To be continued.) 


‘INDO-EUROPEAN’ OR ‘INDO-GERMANIC’? 


Tue use of ‘Indo-Germanic,’ following 
the German ‘indcgermanisch,’ in place of 
‘ Indo-European,’ is frequent enough to raise 
the question whether or not this innovation 

NO, CLXIII. VOL. XVIII. 


is one to be welcomed and encouraged. It 

would be idle to discuss the intrivsic merits 

of these two designations. Neither is ideal, 

but either answers the purpose. Nor is the 
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ultimate priority in the use of one or the 
other of any great weight, though I shall 
revert to this matter below. It is simply 
a question of established and actual usage 
in English. 

As is well known, German usage was for 
a long time divided. Pott, for example, in 
1833 mentioned both ‘ indo-germanisch ’ and 
‘indo-europiisch,’ but regularly used the 
former, while Bopp in 1857 expressly 
declared his preference for ‘ indo-europiisch,’ 
which, he remarks, was already widely used 
in English and French. But for the last 
forty years ‘indogermanisch’ has had 
almost exclusive sway, and is so thoroughly 
established that now no one writing in 
German would think of using anything else. 
To attribute this to national vanity would 
be trivial, but no more so than the assump- 
tion sometimes made (see the quotation 
from Steinthal below) that the preference 
for a different term is due to a petty anti- 
German or anti-Germanic feeling. Some 
German scholars have argued laboriously 
that ‘indo-germanisch’ is the better term, 
which is anything but obvious, but most are 
content, and properly so, simply to take the 
usage as an accomplished fact, or at the 
most to point out that ‘indo-germanisch’ 
is more euphonious than ‘ indo-europiisch’ 
with its awkward hiatus, which of course 
does not exist in the English pronunciation. 

In English, however, as in French, Indo- 
European has been the prevailing term 
from the dawn of the science to the present 
time. In England, to be sure, the tradition 
was partially broken by the vogue of Max 
Miiller’s ‘ Aryan,’ and this perhaps accounts 
for the readier admission there of the 
recently imported ‘Indo-Germanic.’ But 
even to-day in England the most important 
independent works (not translations and 
compilations), like Lindsay’s Latin Language, 
the writings of Conway, Postgate, and 
others, use only Indo-Europein. In America 
it always has been and is now the term used 
by nearly all whose business it is to deal 
with the subject named. Witness, for 
example, the linguistic aiticles in Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopaedia, written by President 
Wheeler and his numerous collaborators, in 
all of which, except those of one contributor 
(Professor Jackson), ‘Indo-European’ is 
used. And this, as shown by the exception, 
is due to individual preference rather than 
to any unifying process at the hands of 
President Wheeler, except of course in his 
translations of German contributions, in 
which ‘Indo-European’ is substituted for 
the original ‘indogermanisch.’ I have 


taken this as a convenient example, but it 
would be easy to show from journal articles 
that practically all our scholars in this field 
habitually employ Indo-European. As far 
as I am aware, all university chairs and all 
lecture-courses embracing the subject bear 
this title. 

Except for some sporadic occurrences of 
‘Indo-Germanic’ (and ‘Indo-German’) in 
earlier times, this term has come in within 
the last fifteen years through translations, 
mostly English, of German works. Probably 
the translation of Brugmann’s Grundriss is, 
more than any other, responsible for it. I 
think I am right in recollecting hearing 
from Professor Brugmann that the use of 
‘Indo-Germanic’ was at his specific request. 
If so, it is a pleasure to observe that he 
exerted no such pressure on the translator 
of his ‘ Princeton Address,’ one of his own 
former pupils, which bears the title, ‘The 
Nature and Origin of the Noun-Genders in 
the Indo-European Languages.’ Jevons, in 
his translation of Schrader’s Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte, under the title 
Prehistoric Aryan Antiquities, uses Indo- 
European and Indo-Germznic so impartially 
that there is scarcely a page without 
examples of each. Only for the substantive 
‘Indogermanen’ he must perforce restrict 
himself to ‘ Indo-Europeans.’ 

Giles’ Manual of Comparative Philology 
also has  ‘Indo-Germanic,’ and _ other 
examples might be mentioned. In America I 
know of no scholar who has adopted this 
term, except Professor Jackson, who uses it 
in his Avesta Grammar and elsewhere, and 
his pupils. Yet one meets it in print not 
infrequently and hears it perhaps oftener, 
especially among those more remote from 
its subject. Even Professor Gildersleeve 
in a recent number of the American Journal 
of Philology, (xxiii. 235) has let it escape 
him in a passage where he has in mind 
certain German works, though on another 
page of the same number (xxiii. 122), re- 
ferring to something in Oertel’s ‘ Lectures 
on Language,’ he employs ‘ Indo-European’ 
as usual, 

Now the science of Indo-European Philo- 
logy was founded in Germany, though the 
field was first pointed out by an English- 
man, and perhaps even more than any other 
has been pre-eminently fostered by German 
scholarship. There is scarcely an important 
scholar in this field on either side of the 
Atlantic who is not personally, as well as 
indirectly, more or less indebted to German 
instruction. But is there any good reason 
why an established English term, one which 
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is at least as good as that now preferred by 
German scholars, and which, as it happens, 
was preferred by the founder of the science, 
should be given up, simply because in Ger- 
many after various vicissitudes another 
term has become established? Surely there 
is no necessity of uniformity in this regard, 
nor would it be attained even if we adopted 
‘Indo-Germanie.’ For there are no indica- 
tions of a change in French usage, though 
in Italian ‘indogermanico’ appears to pre- 
vail at present, and the equivalent of Indo- 
European is still preferred by most Scandi- 
navian scholars when writing in their own 
languages, and by some at least of the 
Slavic scho'ars. 

In conclusion, it may be well to recall 
what is known of the history of the two 
terms which Pott mentions in 1833, as if 
both were already well known. It has 
often been stated, e.g., in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, that ‘indogermanisch ’ was used 
by Friedrich Schlegel in his famous Sprache 
und Weisheit der Inder, 1808. But this 
was shown to be an error by Gustav Meyer, 
Idg. Forsch., ii. p. 125 ff., who also proved that 
Steinthal, Geschichte d. Sprachwissenschaft 
bet den Griechen und Rimern,? p. xi. tf., was 
wrong in assuming that it was first used by 
Gesenins in 1831, in imitation of ‘indisch- 
teutsch,’ first used by Schmitthener in 1826, 
Meyer points out that ‘ Indo-Germanen’ and 
‘Indo-Germanisch’ occur frequently in 
Klaproth’s Asta Polyglotta, Paris, 1823. 
The same result is reached, apparently with- 
out any knowledge of G. Meyer’s article 
written ten years before, by Leo Meyer, in 
the Géttinger Nachrichten, 1901, p. 448 ff. 
There is nothing to indicate whether Klap- 
roth coined the term, but his is certainly 
the earliest quotable example of its use. 

In none of the discussions named is ‘ indo- 
europiisch ’ or its English or French equiva- 
lent traced further back than Pott, and 
Steinthal and Leo Meyer assume that it is the 
later term. Steinthal indeed suggests ‘dass 


letzterer [indo-européenne] kieferbrechende 
Name zur Beruhigung patriotischer Beklem- 
mungen von einem Franzosen geschaffen sei.’ 
Last year, in glancing over some English 
works on language written in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, I was led by 
references to a review in which I found 
‘Indo-European’ with all the ear-marks of 
a fresh coinage. My attention was called 
later to the fact that the quotation was 
already given in the New English Diction- 
ary, which I had neglected to consult. But 
the passage is important enough to bear 
repeating here. It occurs in a review of 
Adelung’s Mithridates, who himself uses no 
general term for the family of languages 
just coming to recognition, written by Dr. 
T. C. Young (so the V.4.D. The review is 
unsigned) in the Quarterly Review, vol. x, 
1814 (so the V.L.D. I had noted October, 
1813, but cannot verify now),! and reads as 
follows: ‘Another ancient and extensive 
class of languages, united by a greater 
number of resemblances than can well be 
altogether accidental, may be denominated 
the Indo-European, comprehending the 
Indian, the West Asiatic, and almost all 
the European languages.’ The name occurs 
some half dozen times in the course of the 
review, and is found in subsequent volumes 
of the Quarierly Review. 1 will aid one 
other quotation from the V.#.D., namely 
Prichard, History of Mankind, 1826: ‘ By 
some the term Indo-European, by others 
that of Indo-German, has been applied to 
the whole class of idioms which are found 
to be thus allied. The former of these 
terms is preferable to the letter, and 
indeed to any other, as being the more 
general.’ 
Cart Dartine Buck. 


CuicaGo, April, 1904. 


1 The review is in the October number, p. 255. 
—Ed. 


NOTES. 


On Sopnocres Antigone 259 AND 429.—(1) 259: 
Sir Richard Jebb mentions three irregularities in the 
form. He adds: ‘It is only the first of these three 
points that this passage has in common with others 
to which it has been compared.’ But (2), de. év 
GAAhAot for ev juiv appears to be directly paral- 
leled by Eur, Helen 1549, 


juiv hv bropla 
ws etm. 


(2) 429: dupiar péper xdviw. Sir Richard Jebb 
writes; ‘ A difficulty presents itself. The essence of 
the symbolical rite was the sprinkling of dust. She 
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had done that (245). Was it not, then, done once 
for all?... I have never seen this question put 
or answered... Perhaps the rite was considered 
complete only if the xoal were poured while the dust 
still covered the corpse.’ 

This conjecture is confirmed by Eur. Phoen. 1164: 


as obtis aug TET bypav Onoe 
H. Naytor. 


* * 
* 


THE EpistoLARY TENSES 1N GREEK.—Mr. H. 
Darnley Naylor in his remarks in the May number 
on the use of epistolary tenses in Greek gives 
instances of the epistolary aorist, éreupa (Thue. i. 
129, 3), and of the epistolary perfect, améoTradka 
(Isoc. Ad Dem. i. 10). He should have added to 
these the epistolary imperfect, of which a good 
instance is found, though not in a letter, in Xen. 
Hell. vi. 4, 37: wy &xpt ob 
5 Adyos eypdpero Tevalpovos mpeoBitatos Sv 


Thy apxhy eixe. This is exactly parallel to 
Horace’s use of the imperfect in Ep. i. 10, 49, Haee 
tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vacunae, 


JoHN THOMPSON. 
* 
* 


Tne Pronunciation or GN 1n Latin.—These 
two passages have not, so far as I know, been cited 
in evidence : 

(1) Plaut. Rud. 767 Ignem magnum hic faciam. 
Quin inhumanum exuras tibi 

Clearly the strange reply is due to the resem- 
blance of ignem magnum in pronunciation to in- 
humanum. 

(2) Cic. Rep. iv. 6 Censoris iudicium nihil fere 
damnato offert nisi ruborem. Itaque, ut omnis ea 
iudicatio versatur tantummodo in nomine, animad- 
versio illa ‘ignominia’ dicta est. 

So Cicero pronounced ignominia more or less as 

‘innominia.’ 
W. M. Linpsay. 


REVIEWS. 


PAPYROLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


1. Memoria Graeca Herculanensis : cum titu- 
lorum Aegypti papyrorum codicum denique 
testimontis comparatam proposuit GULIEL- 
mus Cronert. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1903. 12m. 

2. Laterculi Vocum Latinarum: voces Latinas 
et a fronte et a teryo ordinandas curavit 
Orro Grapenwitz. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 
1904. 16m. 


Dr. Créyert’s book is in two respects char- 
acteristic of German philological work, In 
the first place, it is the fruit of a mission 
to Naples subsidised by the Berlin Academy, 
and so illustrates the services which such 
an institution, properly endowed, can render 
to scholarship. In the second, it is a strik- 
ing example of that love of detail, both in 
the accumuiaiion of facts and the provision 
of references, which renders the Germans 
such incomparable collectors of materials. 
It is a storehouse of facts, chiefly drawn 
from the papyri of Herculaneum, but 
brought into relation with the similar data 
derivable from Egyptian papyri and other 
sources, dealing with orthographical and 
gramwmatical (but not syntactical) questions. 
It is not a book to be read, but to be con- 
sulted. It provides much material for the 
revised edition of Liddell and Scott promised 
by the Oxford University Press. It will be 
a book of reference for students of philology 


in the narrower sense of the term, and for 
editors of papyri. It may give hints to 
editors of any Greek texts who wish to 
consider the conditions through which the 
archetypes of their manuscripts may have 
passed. From all these points of view 
gratitude is due to the author for his 
laborious industry. 

The volume is divided into eight books. 
The first two deal with questions of ortho- 
graphy, in relation to vowels and conson- 
ants respectively. Several pages are devoted 
to the subject of the division of words at 
the ends of lines; but though quantities of 
examples are adduced, the ultimate results 
do not go beyond the rules already known 
and laid down. Here, as elsewhere, one is in 
danger of not seeing the wood for the trees. 
More valuable are the instances of inter- 
change of vowel sounds, in which the 
Herculaneum papyri are less lax than the 
Egyptian; « and y, o and w, v and ox: are 
never interchanged, « and az rarely, e and 
7 more often, e and x (as was to be expected) 
more often still. The examples of the latter 
change occupy several pages, as also do 
those relating to the use or omission of « sub- 
script, or rather adscript. With regard to 
consonants, the subject of assimilation occu- 
pies most space, but many other variations 
in orthography are also dealt with in great 
detail. 
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The next two books similarly treat of 
abnormalities in the use of vowels and 
consonants respectively which are due to 
grammatical rather than euphonic causes, 
such as the variations between éyvpwpya 
and 6xvpwpa, det and aie’, rAéov and 
moev and and taird, oo and 
tr, and false use or omission of the aspi- 
rate. Book v. deals with the inflexion 
of nouns, including tables of adjectives 
which vary between two and three ter- 
minations, or which form their compara- 
tives in more than one way; book vi. with 
verbs, especially with the forms of augment 
and reduplication, the optative, and the 
aorists. Book vii. is an alphabetical index 
of verbal forms in the Herculaneum papyri, 
which should be of considerable use to 
lexicographers ; and Book viti. is a miscel- 
laneous collection of words which for one 
reason or another seem to deserve notice. 
An array of indices concludes the volume. 

It is obviously impossible to review such 
a book at length. It deals, not with prin- 
ciples, but with facts ; and assutaing that the 
facts are, in the main, correctly reported 
(which there is no reason to doubt), there is 
nothing to be done but to use it as a book 
of reference, and so bring these facts into 
connection with facts of the same kind 
derived from other sources. Editors of 
papyri and students of grammar and ortho- 
graphy will do well to use it side by side 
with Meisterhans; but it lacks the most 
valuable characteristic of the latter invalu- 
able work through dealing mainly with a 
group of documents belonging substantially 
to a single period. An examination on the 
same lines of the orthography of Egyptian 
papyri through the ten centuries occupied 


by them would be a most useful, though 
laborious, work, and would reinforce the 
resources of palaeography for determining 
the dates of doubtful manuscripts. But we 
have no intention of criticising Dr. Crénert’s 
work for not being something quite different 
from what it claims to be: on the contrary, 
we would congratulate him on the achieve- 
ment, once for all, of a definite piece of work 
which will not need to be done again, 


Something to the same effect may be said 
of the volume which Prof. Gradenwitz has 
produced with the assistance of his pupils, 
though it is of a more mechanical character. 
Editors of mutilated papyri know only too 
well what need they have of lexicons 
arranged both by the beginnings and the 
ends of words. The ordinary dictionaries 
supply the first class of need, but alpha- 
betical indices of terminations (‘ contriir- 
indices’ as the Germans call them) are no 
less requisite. Hitherto the only Greek 
lexicon of this kind in existence has been 
Hoogeveen’s Dictionarium Analogicum, pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1810; but this work 
is known to few and accessible to yet fewer. 
Prof. Gradenwitz, who called attention to the 
want of such indices in his Hinleitung in die 
Papyruskunde, has now turned aside to 
Latin, and has produced a Latin vocabulary, 
arranged in both ways. Latin papyri are 
not so plentiful yet as to make such vocabu- 
laries very useful in this particular field of 
study ; but obviously they have other uses, 
notably for the linguist and grammarian. 
Here it is sufficient to call attention to the 
work, and to make note of its existence 
against the time when it may be required. 

F, G. Kenyon. 


NORDEN’S 


P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI. Er- 
klirt von Epuarp Norpen. Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, 1903. Pp. 484. 12 m. 


CLose upon the heels of Heinze’s Hpische 
Technik comes this elaborate edition of the 
sixth book of the Aeneid, an edition which 
deserves general recognition as much for 
the fresh and stimulating ideas which it 
develops as for the scholarship and industry 
which every page reveals. 


AENEID V1. 


The Introduction deals with the Sources. 
Dr. Norden has made a wide study of apo- 
calyptic literature and concludes that the 
mediaeval writings before Dante were little 
influenced by V., so that agreements between 
themand the Latin poet point to a common use 
of earlier literature. The intermingling of 
the Hell of popular belief with that of philo- 
sophy is, he believes, no innovation on V.’s 
part, for Plato and Pindar agree with him in 
some of the very points involved—e.g. the 
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combination of a theory of eternal punishment 
in Tartarus with that of a general purifica- 
tion of souls. The transmigration theory is 
carefully examined and a Greek paraphrase 
given of Anchises’ exordium (principio caelum 
ac terras etc.). The use of Greek paraphrase 
is a favourite with Dr. Norden, and is often 
resorted to with very happy results. But 
in the case with which we are now concerned 
it forces him to testify against his own inter- 
pretation of ll. 740 sgg. He believes that 
V. assumes a preliminary cleansing by the 
elements, according to the degree of guilt, 
a cleansing of which Pindar and Plato give 
no hint, though it fits into their scheme and 
is supported by the eschatology of Plutarch’s 
De facie in orbe lunae. Tie souls thus 
purified then pass to Elysium, where a small 
portion (the best) remain and in a magnus 
annus recover their original purity: the 
majority sojourn in a valley adjoining 
Elysium, drink Lethe, and in 1000 years 
enter a new body. The idea of Elysium 
as a place of purification is, the editor 
points out, known to Pindar, whilst in Plato 
the souls sojourn for the same purpose in a 
corresponding portion of Heaven. Follow- 
ing this interpretation the paraphrase gives 
for pauci of 1, 744, ties, for has 
omnes of 1. 748 ras dé roAAds. But there is 
not in V. the slightest hint that the pauci 
and the has omnes are to be contrasted, or 
that the subject in the first half of 1. 744 
(mittimur Elysium) is different from that of 
the other half (Jaeta arua tenemus)—to my 
mind a fatal objection to the rendering sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Norden follows Schmekel and Agahd 
in assuming Posidonius as the main source. 
But he believes that an Orphic-pythagorean 
poem, belonging to the sixth century and 
dealing with the topic of soul-migration, was 
used by Pindar and Empedocles, and left its 
traces in the Platonic myths. Fragments 
of a similar poem are found in the three gold 
tablets of Thurii and Petelia. ‘ V. took one of 
Posidonius’ apocalyptic writings and dressed 
it in the conventional style of the poetic 
revelations.’ In this theery the editor is con- 
firmed by resemblances between V. and Greek 
verse of the Christian era. He compares 
the use in the Georgics of prose technical 
works on the one hand and Nicander and 
Lucretius on the other. 

The Introduction closes with the investiga- 
tion of eleven passages of the sixth book in 
the light of certain eschatological theories, 
especially those of (or attributed to) Posi- 
donius. Thus, the notorious qguisque suos 
patimur manes is illustrated and explained 


from Plutarch’s De genio Socratis. Each 
soul is punished by its daiuwv for having 
allowed itself to be corrupted by the body : 
the severity of its penalty corresponds to 
the degree of its degeneration. ‘ Ein jeder 
biisst, wie es sein Dimon heischt.’ The 
division of the réle of guide between the 
Sibyl] and Anchises is regarded as the reten- 
tion of a tradition of which traces are found 
in two of Plutarch’s apocalypses and Cicero’s 
Somnium, Even the assignation of such 
duty to a father is declared, on the strength 
of two Hermetic works, to be no innovation 
of V.’s. Aeneas’ exit by the dream-gate is 
compared with the end of the Somniwm 
(ego somno solutus sum) in order to prove 
that Posidonius’ Apocalypse took the form of 
a dream vision. Throughout this part of 
the Introduction no opportunity of tracing 
an idea back to Posidonius is lost. Whether 
such theories, based as they inevitably are 
on a tissue of theories, can satisfy a reader 
depends largely on his individual tempera- 
ment. An interesting point is raised in the 
section that deals with the phenomenon of 
the doublet formed by the Sibyl’s prophecies 
and that part of Anchises’ which V. describes 
by the words 


exim bella uiro memorat... 
et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque 
laborem (890-92). 


N. believes (and as regards iii at least he 
may claim Heinze’s support) that books iii 
and v were completed after vi. A com- 
parison of iii. 458 sgg. (469=vi. 892) and 
v. 722 sqg. leads him to think that V. had 
resolved to get rid of the doublet, to assign 
the prophecies to the Sibyl and the duty of 
shewing the heroes to Anchises. 

The text is printed with a verse transla- 
tion opposite. ‘The latter presents a curious 
appearance, as ballad metre of trochaic or 
anapaestic rhythm is intermingled with the 
ordinary heroic metre in which most of it is 
set. The idea is to reproduce the Vergilian 
use of caesura and variation of dactyls and 
spondees, ‘so well adapted to the expression 
of the languishing of love and the passion of 
hate, the plaintive moan of lamentation and 
the exulting cry of triumph, the prayer of 
the heart and the frenzy of the seer, the 
sigh of the wind and the crash of thunder, 
the delights of Paradise and the horrors of 
Hell.’ The author modestly begs us to apply 
to the version words of Goethe’s—- Nicht als 
Muster, sondern zur Anregung fiir andere 

versetzer.’ For the text itself Hoffmann’s 
collatiou of M and the photographic facsimile 
of F have been used: the latter revealed that 
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Ribbeck was wrong in ascribing the reading 
lumina to that MS. Dr. Norden punctuates 
on certain ‘rhetorical’ principles, traces of 
which he thinks are preserved to us by some 
texts that are written according to the xéda 
and xoéppara and by the laws of hiatus. He 
claims to find considerable support for bis 
method in the punctuation of F and M. It 
involves a lavish use of commas ~—e.g. after 
lacrimas in 1. 1, nauis 1. 4, siluas 1. 8, 
praesidet 1. 10. 

The Commentary covers some 230 pp. 
Many notes are greatly concentrated and 
represent in a few lines what might fill 
page on page in an ordinary dissertation. 
To take only the first hundred lines, one 
finds treatment of ‘ Enallage of adjectives,’ 
‘Influence of metre on vocabulary,’ ‘ V. as a 
representative of the graceful style,’ * Anti- 
thesis,’ ‘ Parataxis,’ ‘Synizesis,’ ‘ Vulgarisms,’ 
‘Personifying epithets,’ and other kindred 
subjects —a treatment toothat does not confine 
itself to V., but throws much light on the 
style of ancient literature in general. One 
may especially draw attention to Dr, Nor- 
den’s note on the erotic colours with which 
V. paints the Sibyl’s inspiration (pp. 
143 sgq.), with its ingenious attempt to find 
a local habitation for the well known frag- 
ment plena deo ; his ten page dissertation on 
the Golden Bough, which he takes to mean 
the mistletoe, symbol at once of life and 
death and introduced here by V. from some 
literary source—perhaps one in which the 
use of the plant as a symbol in Persephone- 
mysteries was drawn upon for the xataBaors 
of some hero; and the remarks on the 
rhetorical character of the encomium Romae 
and epicedion Marcelli (pp. 327 sqq., 344 8qq.). 
Very characteristic of the notes as a whole 
is the way in which three lines of inquiry 
are consistently pursued : the tracing of the 
influence of Ennius, of the use of xaraBacets 
of Orpheus and Heracles, and of the artistic 
employment of alliteration and other rhyth- 
mical devices. The first and last of these 
matters form the subject of two separate 
appendices, Dr. Norden is not content with 
the evidence Macrobius and others have left 
us of V.’s debt to Ennius. He claims the 
power to point out many ‘ flosculos Ennianae 
dictionis,’ overlooked or neglected by the 
grammarians, but betrayed as extraneous by 
various signs,—the most striking of which, 
perhaps, is the violence which V. in adopting 
them often does to his metrical principles. 
Sometimes Dr. Norden finds a first doubt is 
confirmed by other grounds of suspicion. 
Thus, on 394 dis quamquam genite atque 
inuicti wiribus essent, he notes ‘Essent at the 


end of the line is counter to V.’s practice ; 
inuicti uiribus has an Ennian tinge : inu. is a 
favourite word of his and he often alliterates 
with wires. The whole ending may be 
Ennian, especially as the subjunctive after 
quamquam occurs only herein V.’ I think 
many readers will regard this note as rather 
too ingenious, and there is no doubt Dr. Nor- 
den carries the matter too far—as indeed, he 
admits on p. 363 that he is sensible sometimes 
of dealing with mere possibilities. Thus 
Ennian origin is suggested for ab Jowe summo 
123 because the ending is exceptional for V.’s 
hexameter, for pectore firmo 261 because 
Ennius often has pectore in the same foot and 
uses pectus firmum in one of his tragedies. On 
579 he notes ‘The verse-ending Olympum(?) 
is attested for Ennius, and in Aen. x. 1 
accompanies the Ennian word omnipotens,’ 
on 743 ‘Quisque swos at the beginning of 
the line= Ace. ann. fr. 3. 5, and so (as we 
may assume from resemblances between 
V. and the fragments of Accius’ annals) 
possibly Ennian.” So with the metrical 
notes: amidst much that is certainly true 
and valuable we find such notes as_ the 
one on Il. 6-7, where the spondees in guaerit 
pars semina flammae | abstrusa in uenis 
are (ceriainly with great ingenuity) illus- 
trated by Sophocles’ év érpov 
extpiBov pods ete., or that on |. 27, where 
the six-syllabled imeatricabilis is supposed 
to represent the length of the error. The 
most important notes bearing on the xara- 
Béoas will be found on Il. 120 and 260, 
and pp. 231, 232, 251, 268. The double 
réle of the Sibyl as seer and guide is ex- 
plained as due to the fact that the legends 
gave her the one, and the tradition of the 
kataBdoeas made the other a necessity. 

Appendices on matters of Style and 
Metre, extending over nearly 100 pp., com- 
plete the book (which is well indexed). 
Besides those already referred to, one may 
note those on ‘ Periodik,’ ‘ Position of words,’ 
‘Irregular verse-endings,’ and ‘ Exceptional 
Elisions.’ In this last, Dr. Norden lays 
down arule, based on the study of the Latin 
hexameter down to V.’s time, that elision 
with a strongly accented vowel standing in 
Arses 2, 3, or 4 was avoided. 

1 trust this summary of the book will 
give a fair idea of its merits, and pass now 
to the consideration of a few matters of 
detail, chiefly affecting the Commentary. 

20 in foribus letwm Androgeo, tum pendere 
poenas | Cecropidae iussi. ‘With letwm 
supply from poswit fecit, on which the follow- 
ing inf. depends,’ But surely pendere de- 
pends on tussi: anyhow that word shews 
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what is the case of letwm. 23 elata mari 
.- +» Gnosia tellus. ‘elata plastic for alta: 
cp. Mel. ii. 7. 12 super eas (Cyclades) sita est 
Creta.’ Does Dr. Norden think the Mela 
passage means ‘Crete is higher than the 
Cyclades’? 38 de intacto. ‘Not elision, 
but synizesis.’ Surely a rather arbitrary 
decision (repeated on p. 447). 46 non 
uoltus, non color unus. Eur. J. 7. 291 
& ob taira poppys oxypara is cited as 
standing ‘formell besonders nahe.’ Does 
not the herdsman in Eur. mean ‘ We could 
see none of the figures that the mad Orestes 
so vividly described’? If so, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in common between the two 
passages. On p. 196 (note) we read ‘ Es ist 
m. W. noch nicht scharf ausgesprochen 
worden’ that Homer’s Necyia is no xara- 
Baors. Surely the fact is generally admitted: 
I myself had already been surprised to read, 
on p. 152, the words ‘ Odysseus ohne Fiihrer 
in die Tiefe steigt.’ 241 Super (M'P'R) is 
preferred to supera M?P*F. In vii. 562 the 
good MSS. offer super only, and Dr. Norden 
would evidently read it, but I do not see 
what meaning it could there have, and do not 
think it advisable to adopt it here. I know no 
case of super used with ad as though it were 
usque. The same of course applies to 750. 
256 sub pedibus mugire solum et iuga coepta 
mouert | siluarum, uisaeque canes ululare. 
How can we, with Dr. Norden, make mugire 
depend on wisae when the clause iwga coepta 
(sunt) mouerit intervenes? Donatus of 
course had a good reason for such hardihood 
—he wanted, at all costs, an example of the 
use of widere in reference to sound. 289. 
On p. 210 we are told that the whole atmos- 
phere of the passage is Greek, but so metri- 
cally doubtful a version of this line as is 
offered (Topyoves “Apruai te oxias Te 
partov «léos) hardly helps to prove it. 3800 
stant lumina flamma. How is the antiquity 
of the variant flammae proved by Claudian’s 
words Von labra rosae, non colla pruinae,| 
non crines aequant uiolae, non lumina 
fammae' Would he be likely to remember 
a reading which made nonsense—and surely 
flammae does make nonsense? For this 
same reason I fail to see how the variant 
can be due to ‘ignorance of the old con- 
struction of stare, used by V. on the analogy 
of Ennius’ stant puluere campi.’ 361 prae- 
damque ignara putasset. No note on ignara, 
and the rendering ‘ wihnten einen Favg zu 
tun’ is not enough. On p. 231 we read: 
‘Servius on ]. 392 notes lectum est in Orpheo 
. .» Lucan’s Orpheus cannot be meant here 
and on G. 2. 389, for on G. iv. 492 in citing 
from this work Serv. says ‘Lucanus in 


Orpheo.’ This is surely a bold assumption, 
and it is followed up by another: ‘Servius’ 
words then must refer to the Orphic xara- 
Bacis.’ 396 custodem in uincla petiuit | 
ipsius a solio regis traxitque. The editor, 
whilst rejecting on other grounds, the 
joining of a@ solio with trait, regards the 
feat as ‘sprachlich méglich’ and refers to 
817-18 (Tarquinios reges animamque super- 
bam | ultoris Bruti fascesque) where he joins 
Brutt to fasces. I wonder such an order can 
seem possible to so careful a student of V.’s 
style and one so reluctant to admit excep- 
tions from his ordinary methods that he 
prefers to call an unusal elision synizesis. 
The only parallel he can produce in the 
Appendix on positions (p. 395, n. 2) is G. 3. 
238 fluctus uti medio coepit cum albescere 
ponto | longius ex altoque sinum trahit— 
which in no way helps. 448 sgg. (Aeneas 
too heavy for Charon’s bark). Seneca’s 
similar account in reference to Hercules 
(H.F. 755 sqq.) is regarded as proof that V. 
got the idea from a Hercules-xaraBacis. The 
obvious explanation that Sen. took it from 
V. is, Dr. Norden thinks, untenable because 
the idea suits Hereules—whose weight, 
legend said, almost sank the Argo—far 
better than Aeneas. But does it? What 
is the point of mentioning that a man whose 
weight could sink a man-of-war proved 
disastrous to a skiff? The fact is Seneca 
has shared the fate of most borrowers—has 
spoiled the loan in the borrowing. Even 
had no Vergilian parallel existed, a lost 
Greek play would be a more natural source 
to imagine for Seneca. 547 tantum effatus 
et in uerbo uestigia torsit. ‘Like x. 877: 
est need not be supplied, as the Homeric 
parallel shews: ds kal Kepdooivyn 
But Latin is not Greek, 
and a more certain line than ix. 403 (suspi- 
ciens altam lunam et sic uoce precatur) is 
needed to make me believe that Vergil so 
completely forgot the fact. 585 sqq. widi 
et crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas | dum 
fammas Iouis ... imttatur. Dr. Norden 
adopts the explanation which takes the dum 
clause with dantem, so that the poenae are 
not his sufferings in Tartarus but those of 
his downfall. This is possible enough, but 
the natural meaning of poenae is certainly 
‘torments in Tartarus,’ and there is no 
question that in some sentences, where the 
main clause gives the unexpected result of an 
action described in a dum clause, that particle 
does acquire more or less a causal force. Cp. 
e.g., Tac. H. 3. 56 dum dispergit uires, acer- 
rimum .. . militem... capiendum tradidit, 
78 dum peractum bellum putant finem eius 
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insigniuere. 598 fecunda poenis wiscera. 
To Henry’s citation from Manilius in proof 
of the view that poenis is dat. add Sen. Phae. 
1234 poenae accrescit iecur (of Tityus) and 
M. 956 sterilis in poenas. 780. The fact 
that we.never find the sing. swperus in the 
sense ‘a god’ does not prove that we must 
here render ‘marks him as one destined to 
rise to the upper world.’ For the same 
objection applies to this: I at least know 
of no ex. of the sing. of the word being 
used in the sense ‘belonging to the upper 
regions’— common as it is, especially in 
Seneca’s plays, in the plural. 893 s9qq. 
Readers of this Journal will be interested 
to see that W. Everett’s interpretation 
published therein (1900, pp. 153 sgq.) is 
accepted. 

In the Appendix on ‘ Periodik’ I am sur- 
prised to find Dr. Norden stating (p. 380) 
that Ovid avoids more carefully than V. 
the coincidence of verse and sentence end- 
ings. I should have thought that the exact 
reverse was the case, and that nowhere, 


RAMSAY’S 


The Annals of Tacitus. Books I-—-VI. An 
English Translation, with Introduction, 
Notes and Maps. By G. G. Ramsay. 
Pp. Ixxxii+ 439. London: John Maur- 
ray. 1904. Price 15s. 


Wuo among English writers is to be the 
model for a translation of Tacitus? The 
majesty of his language is worthy of 


Gibbon : for his brevity we may compare | 


him perhaps with Alfred Jingle alone. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is neither a Gibbou nor a 
Jingle, but his style is a very happy com- 
promise between the two. He can manage 
a short sentence, and he is not afraid of a 
long ; he is free from that vice which has 
left English prose in need of no punctuation 
beyond the comma and the full stop. His 
choice of words is in general excellent, 
though there are some remarkable excep- 
tions, to which I shall return. The book 
“has been well received by the press ; and a 
reviewer who comes late upon the field may 
be allowed to speak less of merits than of 
faults. 6 kal pwpedpevos aivel. 
An interesting introduction deals chiefly 
with the history of the fame of Tacitus, and 
with translations of the whole or part of his 
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not even in the use of elision, was the differ- 
ence between the two styles of hexameter 
more marked. The question of the use of 
alliteration by the post-Augustans has not 
been entirely neglected, as Dr. Norden seems 
to think (p. 407, n. 4), either here or on the 
continent; Heitland’s Lucan-introduction, 
Hirschwaelder’s Curae Criticae in Val. FI. 
Argonauticon and my own Study of the 
latter author all handle the subject. On 
p. 418 the possibility of assuming a caesura 
before gue in such a line as infeliax Dido 
longumque bibebat amorem is granted, and on 
p-. 421 such a caesura is definitely assumed 
for, e.g. praesidet horrendaeque procul secreta 
Sibyllae. But can que be thus divided from 
the word to which it is enclitically attached 1 
Surely if it could, V. would have avoided 
hexameter endings like facilisque sequetur, 
Jidibusque canoris as regularly as he did 
such as semiuiro comitatu or sanctum mihi 
nomen. 
Wa ter C, Summers. 


TACITUS. 


works. We read with surprise that before 
1837 Germany had produced a hundred and 
forty-two translations (scarcely less than 
France), and England only thirty-five.! 
Statistics of verbosity are given, which show 
that in the first and fourth chapters of the 
Annals Tacitus uses 268 words, Davanzati’s 
tour de force has 339, de la Motte 478, 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb 459; while 
Murphy reaches the respectable total of 624. 
We may add that the present translator 
uses 462. There are some good remarks 
on the ‘density’ of different languages 
(p. xxxii), and some sensible discussions of 
the difficulties presented by the short and 
sharp sentences with which Tacitus, better 
than any man, can point a moral or clinch 
an episode. When, however, we come to the 
body of the work, we find that it is just at 


1 The references to Sir Henry Savile’s work on 
pp. xxxviii and Ixvii are in a confusion worse con- 
founded by the misnomer ‘Sir George’ on pp. lxx 
and Ixxi. The three volumes of ‘Tacitus ‘made 
English by several hands’ and published in 1698 
were not ‘ under the patronage of ‘‘the Learned Sir 
Henry Savile,”’ Casaubon’s host at Eton, who died 
in 1622. In the work of 1698 Savile’s translation of 
the Histories and Agricola, published in 1591, is 
used only for the first book of the Histories. 
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these ‘ flash-points of a uniformly brilliant 
style’ (p. lxxii) that Professor Ramsay fails. 
His ‘flashes’ are too often flashes in the 
pan. Thus, perniciem aliis ac postremum 
sibi invenere (i. 74. 2) is rendered ‘ bringing 
ruin upon others first, and in the end upon 
themselves also.’ To my mind the addition 
of those two words ‘first’ and ‘also’ is the 
worst fault in the book. Again, visa sive ex 
metu credita (ii. 24. 6) is represented by 
seventeen words. Why not ‘things seen or 
from fear believed’? In stolida, vana, si 
mollius ucciperes miseranda (ii. 30, 2) the 
thoroughly Tacitean (or Gibbonian) altern- 
ative is paraphrased away. Why not 
‘stupid, silly, or ina kindlier view piti- 
able’? The fourteen words given to relin- 
quebat famam aut praevenietat (ii. 39. 5) may 
be reduced to six: ‘he fled or forestalled 
the news.’ That leaves no more to the 
imagination than the Latin, and it saves 
room. 

In passages of longer narrative, on the 
other hand, Professor Ramsay is at his best. 
For a specimen take the account of the Pan- 
nonian mutiny in i. 16-30, or, better, open 
the book at random. Very rare are awk- 
wardnesses such as those of ii. 17. 7-8! and 
i. 3.1. The latter is notable :—‘ Meanwhile 
Augustus, as buttresses to his rule, ad- 
vanced Claudius Marcellus, his sister’s son, 
to the priesthood and Curule Aedileship, 
while yet a lad; and bestowed the honour 
of two Consulships on Marcus Agrippa.’ 

The general excellence of the translator’s 
choice of words may excuse a few Latinisms,? 
and ‘ when the crash came’ for domo convulsa 
(vi. 40. 3), ‘sedition-monger’ (i. 16. 4), and 
‘ riff-raff’ (iii. 13. 3): but it takes much to 
atone for the ‘meanderings’ of Drusus 
(iii, 7. 1), ‘raid the Chatti’ (ii. 7. 1), ‘rush 
the fighting’ (vi. 35. 1), and ‘ time-expired ’ 
(iv. 4. 4). Tacitus wrote neither Barrack- 
room Ballads nor police-news. But I will 


1 Where, by the way, ‘Cherusci’ should be 
‘Chauci.’ Other slips worthy of note are ‘Greer’ 
for ‘Greef,’ p. viii; ‘Turanius’ for ‘Turranius,’ 
p. 14 n.; quingentos for quingenos, p. 16 n.; Vinde- 
bona, p. 32 n.; ‘ Marquhardt,’ p. 46; ‘shewed’ for 
‘shewn,’ i. 51. 2; ‘ practise’ for ‘practice,’ ii. 33. 1; 
‘ Vipsanius’ for ‘ Vipstanus,’ ii. 51. 1; ‘Servius’ for 
*Servacus,’ ii. 56. 5; ‘Antiochia’ for ‘-ia,’ p. 169 ; 
‘brother’ for ‘son,’ iii, 18. 1; ‘Detrius’ for ‘ De- 
crius,’ iii, 20. 3; ‘Corbulo’ for ‘Sulla,’ iii. 31. 6; 
Aelia for Seia, and Seia for Aelia, p. 259; ‘the 
eunuch Spado,’ iv. 8. 1 and 10. 2 (an odd mistake to 
make, and an odder to repeat) ; ‘Gaetae’ for ‘Getae,’ 
iv. 44.1; ‘Cnaeus,’ iv. 75. 1. N. 3 on p. 134 is 
attached to the wrong ‘that.’ Why ‘tribunitian’ 

ssim)* The printing of the German on p. 316 
and of the Greek in several places is very slovenly. 

"4.57. 5, 4. 79.4, i. 6. 1, ii. 21. 1, iii. 22. 5, 
iii, 38. 3. 


not ‘pile on the agony’ (iv. 69. 4). Against 
these may be set ‘ the irony which pervades 
all human affairs,’ a good rendering of 
ludibria rerum mortalium (iii. 18. 6); ‘a 
parcel of women’ for mulierculae (iii. 50. 5) ; 
‘ forgotten rather than forgiven’ for oblivione 
magis quam clementia (vi. 14. 4); and ‘he 
would often steal round his capital by side 
ways, and then sheer off from it again’ for 
deviis plerumque itineribus ambiens patriam 
et declinans (vi. 15. 6). 

Occasionally words or clauses are 
missed. Here and there a departure from 
the order of the words in the Latin has had 
a bad effect. The use of ordinary words 
where Tacitus avoids the commonplace (as 
of ‘alive or dead’ for spirantem an exanimem 
in i. 5. 5, ‘mood’ for diem in vi. 20. 1), the 
compression of a clause into a word (as of 
nullo etiam tum urbium cultu into ‘nomad’ in 
ii. 52. 3), and the repetition of the same 
word in neighbouring clauses (as of ‘ wounds’ 
in i. 68. 7), do less than justice to Tacitus’ 
ingenuity or, si mollius acciperes, his art. 

The footnotes, which are copious, consist 
largely of historical comments, which are 
correct as far as I have examined them. 
But from time to time Professor Ramsay 
gives us his views on his author’s short- 
comings at unnecessary length. It is 
possibly true that Tacitus was lacking in 
the judicial sense, and it is certain that he 
often lets drop a sinister suspicion which 
shortly afterwards he treats as a fact. But 
not every charge which he brings against 
his characters is a slander, and when he says 
a good word for anybody it is not necessarily 
wrung from him in his own despite. How- 
ever, the reader can easily criticise the 
critic for himself. I will give only one 
example. On p. 124 it is said that ‘we are 
calmly asked by Tacitus to regard Germani- 
cus as the military equal, if not the superior, 
of Alexander!’ In ii. 73, 2-4 we read :—et 
erant qui formam, aetatem, genus mortis ob 
propinguitatem etiam locorum, in quibus 
intervit, magni Alexandri fatis adaequarent. 
nam utrumgue corpore decoro, genere insigni, 
haud multum triginta annos_ egressum, 
suorum insidiis externas inter gentes occidisse : 
sed hune mitem erga amicos, modicum volup- 
tatum, uno matrimonio, certis liberis egisse, 


neque minus proeliatorem, etiam si temeritas’ 


dfuerit praepeditusque sit perculsas tot victoriis 
Germanias servitio premere. quod si solus 


3 sed ini. 1. 4, etiam ini. 8. 7, velut and dictator 
in i. 8. 7, ipso ini. 9. 1, tot in i. 43. 1, onerariae in 
ii. 39. 3, wt memoravi in ii. 58. 38, nimia fortuna 
socors in iv. 39. 1. 

4 ii. 7. 4, ii. 39. 1-2, ii, 75. 1. 
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arbiter rerum, si iure et nomine regio fuisset, 
tanto promptius adsecuturum gloriam militiae, 
quantum clementia, temperantia, ceteris bonis 
artibus praestitisset. On this Professor 
Ramsay remarks :—‘The absurd partiality 
of this estimate does little credit to the 
historical judgment of Tacitus. According 
to his wont, he escapes responsibility by 
putting his own opinion into the mouths of 
others, though he g:adually passes into a 
form of speech which adopts the estimate as 
hisown.’ Where is this transition? There 
is none: the passage is oblique to the end. 
Tacitus nowhere adopts this estimate of 
Germanicus as his own, and_ therefore 
Professor Ramsay’s whole criticism is beside 
the mark.! 

The following notes are partly criticisms 
of Professor Ramsay (whom I beg leave 
to denote by ‘R.’), partly discussions of 
questions which occurred to me as I read 
his book. 

i. 1. 1.—dictaturae ad tempus sumebantur : 
not ‘in emergencies’ (R.), which would 
probably be in tempus, but ‘only for a time.’ 
The argument of §§ 1-3 is that between 
the kings and the emperors nobody had a 
long lease of power. 

i. 2. l.—apud Siciliam : ‘off Sicily,’ not 
‘in,’ which is justified by Tacitus’ use of 
apud but not by the facts. eauto Lepido : 
‘the deposition of Lepidus’ spoils the meta- 
phor from clothes. exwere is here used not as in 
iv. 21. 5 bonis exutus but as in xiv. 52 exueret 
magistrum. Lepidus is here the clothes: 
‘cast off,’ not, as Furneaux says, ‘ stripped 
of »ower.’ plebs can be translated better 
than by ‘plebs.’ In i. 72. 3 both plebem 
und populi are translated ‘ people,’ whereby 
the special application of maiestas to actions 
prejudicial to the interests of ‘the commons’ 
is missed. 

i. 31. 5.—tn suum cognomentum adscisci 
imperatores : not ‘emperors’ but ‘ generals,’ 
as R.’s own note shows, i. 69, 5.—tamquam 
parum ambitiose does not mean ‘in the most 
artless manner conceivable,’ i. 76. 5.—quam- 
quam vili sanguine nimis gaudens: R., with 
the rest, takes g.v.8. as an extenuation. It 
seems to me that Tacitus meant it rather as 
an aggravation of the fault: to rejoice in 
bloodshed is bad, and to rejoice in cheap 
bloodshed is worse. 

ii. 2. 6.—sed prompti aditus, obvia comitas, 
ignotae Parthis virtutes, nova vitia ; et quia 


1 There is a muddle in the note on p. 142: ‘a 
hundredth per cent. (¢.¢. 1 per cent.).’ By a simi- 
lar confusion the same expression is translated 
*100,000,000 sesterces’ in vi. 17. 4 and ‘1,000,000 
sesterces’ in vi. 45, 2. 


ipsorum moribus aliena, perinde odium pravis 
et honestis, Surely i. P. v. n. v. is in 
apposition to p. a. 0. ¢, or predicate, it 
matters not which. These are the honesta 
of the next sentence: the prava are the 
faults mentioned in § 5. 

ii, 6. 2.—mille naves .. . aliae breves, 
angusta puppi proraque et lato utero, quo 
Sacilius fluctus tolerarent ; quaedam planae 
carinis, ut sine noxa siderent ; plures ad- 
positis utrimque gubernaculis, converso ut 
repente remigio hinc vel illine adpellerent. 
Boats ‘of shallow draught’ are not good at 
‘standing the seas’: more probably breves 

. utero all refers to the horizontal 
dimensions, and breves means not ‘shallow’ 
but ‘short.’ adpositis utrimque gubernaculis 
means ‘with steering-gear at either end.’ 
This must have been easy with the steering- 
gear of the ancients, which could pre- 
sumably be hoisted on deck when not in use. 
The nature of the device, and the meaning 
of wtrimque, may be clearly seen in the 
similar passages //. iii. 47. 4 and 44. 2. 
R. however translates ‘ with steering-oars on 
both sides.’ That was a common though 
not the only practice ; and the words thus 
taken leave no point in converso remigio, 
which naturally means that the rowers 
reverse their oars and turn about on their 
seats, not that those on one side of the boat 
easy while the others pull. Two stecring- 
oars at the end of the boat could scarcely be 
useful for pulling, as R. thinks. 

ii. 16. 2.—R.’s views on this difficult 
passage are obscure. His theory of a false 
antithesis seems to presuppose that ripae 
Juminis cedunt and prominentia montium 
resistunt refer to the same breaks in the 
roughly parallel lines of the river and the 
hills. But why should not the two phrases 
refer to different forms of deviation from 
the straight lines ? 

ii. 24, 1.—hostilibus circum litoribus aut 
ita vasto et profundo ut credatur novissimum 
ac sine terris mare. The difficulty of this 
passage is well known. J. F. Gronovius 
proposed mari; but after a subordinate 
clause of thirteen syllables Tacitus would 
not finish off the ablatival clause with a 
word of two. Nipperdey took both vasto 
and profundo as substantives, but Drager 
very justly doubts the possibility of this. I 
venture to propose a new remedy: the 
excision of et. The depth of the sea does not 
matter here, even if the North Sea were 
deep as seas go. If only the water is any- 
thing over six feet deep, the vast expanse 
of it is enough by itself to produce the 
fecling which Tacitus describes. Ovid has 
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adjectives with profundum, and Manilius 
v. 720, Valerius Flaccus viii. 314, and 
Silius iv. 245-6 have this very combination 
vastum profundum. 

ii. 28. 3.—R.’s translation of adeo iram 
condiderat is perverse. ii. 33. 3.—‘The 
Fabricii’ should be ‘ Fabricius’ : there is only 
one Fabricius in Roman history. ii. 34. 4.— 
For ‘ her’ (7.e. Urgulania’s) read ‘ Augusta’s.’ 
ii. 38. 5.—The second ‘he’ is wrong: trans- 
late ‘that gifts should go on for ever.’ ii. 
41. 5.—It is a pity to personify amores: 
translate ‘how short, how ill-starred, were 
the Roman people’s loves,’ ii. 47. 1.—cele- 
bres: Tacitus’ use of the word points to 
‘populous’ rather than ‘famous.’ 

ii. 54, 2.—tum extrema Asiae Perinthumque 
ac Byzantium, Thraecias urbes, mox Propont- 
idis angustias et os Ponticum intrat. The 
usual meaning of os or ostiwm Ponti, as of 
oTdpa OF oTopwpa Tod Ilovrov, is the 
Bosphorus, not its junction with the Black 
Sea. Of course the metaphor which os 
involves is not uniformly applied, and the 
concurrent use of Aawds and aixyv and fauces 
of this same strait may have caused varia- 
tion in the use of ordua and os ; certainly 
when the strait was being described in 
detail fauces might be used of one end of it 
and os of the other, as by Pomponius Mela, 
i. 19. 5; but the evidence! seems to show 
that, other things equal, os Ponti or the 
like must mean the Bosphorus as a whole. 
It is therefore possible that in the present 
passage os Ponticum means the same as 
Propontidis angustias, defining it, or, rather, 
looking at the same thing from a second 
point of view. 

iii. 1. 3.—proxima maris: ‘the adjoining 
parts of the beach’ implies a very question- 
able genitive. iii. 3. 3—R. seems to adopt 
Diderlein’s Augustae. The retention of 
Augusta (by Driiger, Halm, Furneaux) in- 
volves Tacitus in a vicious circle: ‘ Antonia 
was kept indoors by the example of Tiberius 
and Augusta, in order that her example 
might excuse them for staying indoors’: 
which is absurd. Furneaux’ attempt to 
save Tacitus’ reputation by referring the wt- 
clause to Antonia’s motive is not plausible. 

iii. 17. 5.—Plancina, the only possible 
subject to exsatiaret, must therefore be sub- 
ject to verteret too. iii. 55. 3.—per nomen et 
clientelas in/ustrior habebatur : ‘the higher 
stood his name, the larger was the number 
of his clients,’ R. This veils the difficulty 
of per nomen inlustrior, which Furneaux 

1 Collected by Tzschucke on the passage of Pom- 
4% and by Stuck on Arrian’s periplus Ponti, 
p- 110. 


tries in vain toexplain away. Perhaps per 
nomen means ‘among his namesakes,’ 7.e. 
‘in his gens.’ 

iv. 19. 1.—hos must surely mean Silius 
and Sosia, not Silius and Sabinus. In § 4, 
victoria per avaritiam foedata et uxor socia 
arguebantur, the received conjecture Sosia is 
surely wrong. How was ‘the fact that 
Sosia was his wife’ a damaging thing? 
Tacitus does not explain. We want some- 
thing to show how Sosia was implicated, and 
this socia gives: ‘that his wife was his 
accomplice.’ 

iv. 73. 7.—lucum quem Baduhennae vocant: 
‘a wood called Baduhenna’s, not ‘ Badu- 
henna ’ (R.), which implies an ungrammatical 
dative. v. 1. 1.—‘In this year, the Consuls 
of which were both surnamed Geminus, 
Julia Augusta died,’ R. The relative clause 
is a triviality unworthy of Tacitus. The 
explanation is that R. has here, as every- 
where, cut out of the text and put in a 
headline the names of the consuls for the 
year. This shows the danger of applying 
the devices of modern printing to an ancient 
author, who, knowing not these refinements, 
wove his most trivial details into the text of 
his book, whence they cannot always be 
extracted without harm. 

v. 8. 3.—scalpro levem ictum venis intulit 
vitamque aegritudine animi finivit: ‘he 
made a slight incision in his veins, and so 
died, of sheer despondency, R. What 
should we think of a modern writer who 
asserted that a man ‘cut his throat, and so 
died of a broken heart’? We should take 
him for a disciple of Lewis Carroll. Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb try to mend matters 
by saying ‘died at last... , for which there 
is no warrant in the Latin.? I venture to 
suggest that by aegritudine animi Tacitus 
means ‘in a faint.’ So many men cut open 
their veins in those days that even Tacitus 
is hard put to it to find novel language for 
each ; and it seems to me possible that he is 
here trying an experiment based on animo 
male esse, animo lingui, etc. Compare 
labenti animae in his account of a similar 
suicide in xvi. 11. Note that of his two 
other uses of aegritudo one (ii. 69. 4) 
certainly, the other (ii. 29. 2) probably, 
refers to bodily weakness. 

vi. 36. 5.—absentium aequos : ‘indifferent’ 
is nearer the mark than ‘loyal’ (R.). vi. 
39. 2.—quasi aspiciens undantem per domos 
sanguinem aut manus carnificum : the order 

* Tacitus knows nothing of the story in Suetonius, 
according to which this man tied up his veins again ; 


and even in that story it was of a disease that he 
died at last. 
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of the words forbids us to govern manus by 
per. vi. 49. 2.—adsentationibus atque luxu 
is hard to recognise in ‘her amorous 
advances.’ 

Cesserunt prima postremis : my fault-find- 
ing has taken too much room. Let me 
therefore say in conclusion that Professor 


Ramsay’s translation seems to me a good 
and useful piece of work. Its faults are not 
many for its size, and they may be removed 
in a second edition—a cheaper and handier 
edition, it is to be hoped, than the first. 

E. Harrison, 


ANTOINE ON MODAL ATTRACTION. 


L’Attraction Modale en Latin. By F. 
Antone. Reprinted from Mélanges 
Boissier. Paris: Fontemoing. 1903. 


M. ANnTOINE here proposes to throw new 
light upon one of the obscure rules of Latin 
grammar, the rule regarding attraction of 
mood. He first states that he would not 
apply the term to subjunctives that are due 
to dependence upon infinitives, after which 
he draws a much-needed distinction between 
the construction of oratio obliqua and that 
of attraction. He then explains under 
what circumstanccs one may reasonably 
expect the occurrence of the construction. 
He rightly remarks that the grammars are 
not correct in concerning themselves only 
with subjunctives that follow dependent 
clauses ; independent subjunctives may also 
attract. After dependent clauses, he finds 
that the tendency to attract varies with 
certain conditions that hold between the 
governing and the governed clause (‘la 
proposition régisseur,’ ‘la proposition secon- 
daire’). The conditions are favourable for 
attraction when both are in the same 
time-sphere, especially if that be the future ; 
when the second is bound up with the 
former (‘est intercalée dans la proposition 
subjunctive régisseur’: Volo wut QUAE 
FECERIM scias) or follows it closely ; and 
when the second clause is of an indefinite 
and generalizing nature. These general 
principles are then discussed in detail and 
illustrated by examples, taken mainly from 
Plautus and Cicero. 

The task that M. Antoine set himself 
was one that needed to be done. The 
results of his study show clear thinking and 
acorrect feeling for the construction, which 
in turn implies a thorough knowledge of 
the usage. It enlightens so far as it goes, 
but it leaves something to be desired. 

In the first place, facts are needed. A 
complete array of the material for some 


given period, intelligently presented, and 
segregated from all extraneous material of 
oratio obliqua, and the like, would do more 
to clear away the vague impressions one 
gets from the grammars than any discussion, 
be it even as elucidating as that of M. 
Antoine. Not only has he not given any 
such list, but he cites few examples, and 
these often not the surest. For example, he 
calls attention to the cases of attraction by 
independent subjunctives, which the gram- 
mars usually omit. Plautus alone could 
furnish a score of good illustrations (Cf. 
Most. 1100 ; Pseud. 570; MG. 1037; Au. 
491; Pseud. 936). Few of those offered 
by M. Antoine are convincing: simus of 
Aul. 747 as he himself says is conditional ; 
the same is true of placeat in M.(. 614; 
while capiam of Lacch. 67 is involved in too 
many difficulties, one of which is that an 
indicative intervenes. 

Nor has M. Antoine always rightly read 
the meaning of his facts. He sees that 
attraction is frequent when the governing 
and dependent clauses both refer to the 
future, and he attributes the fact to simi- 
larity of time-sphere. This is partly correct, 
but the anticipatory subjunctive must also 
be reckoned with in such cases (see Hale, 
The Anticipatory Subjunctive, p. 63, foot- 
note). He recognizes the fact that general- 
izing clauses are attracted more frequently 
than the determinative, and attributes this 
to the greater precision of the latter. It is 
a more important consideration that the 
generalizing clause is necessarily an integral 
part of the main conception, whereas the 
determinative clause is so only at times. 
For example, if the relative clause of a 
sentence like volo ut mittat eos qui parati 
sint is generalizing, the desire necessarily 
includes it. The desire is: méttat eos qui 
parati sint. If, however, the relative clause 
is determinative, the desire-concept, as it 
assumes shape in thought or spoken phrase, 
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may often not include it. The definite 
concept may simply be, mittat eos, accom- 
panied by a less clearly conceived idea 
which might express itself, let us say, by a 
gesture towards certain persons who are 
ready (parati sunt). 

The reader looks in vain through this 
paper for a solution of many troublesome 
problems of long standing. For instance, he 
is not told what classes of subjunctives 
attract, what connectives are involved, what 
is considered a close dependence, whether 
the dependence must be upon the verb or 
upon any part of the governing clause. 
Such questions can be answered, if not by 
definite negation or affirmation, at least with 
statistics illustrating general tendencies. 

Finally, in giving the orthodox explana- 
tions that this construction is merely one 
phase of indirect discourse, and, again, that 
it is a part of the general phenomenon 


that reveals itself in assimilation of con- 
sonants, M. Antoine betrays an incomplete 
theory of its origin. hese considerations 
do have their place in the explanation of 
the construction, but they do not of them- 
selves alone afford an adequate explanation, 
The habit of mechanical attraction is a 
product in which several constructions are 
factors, and that of indirect discourse is by 
no means the most important one (see the 
the reviewer's Attraction of Mood in Early 
Latin, Chicago, 1904). In fact, M. An- 
toine’s arguments are often weakened by 
his employment of illustrations that involve 
indirect discourse, rather than attraction of 
mood in the proper sense of the term. 
Some of these are Cic. Rose. Am. 1,1; Div. 1, 
57; Caes. B. G. 1, 34, 4, on p. 32; and 
several of the illustrations on pages 33-5. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
The University of Chicago. 


BRUGMANN’S SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 


Bruamann’s Short Comparative Grammar. 
Parts 2 and 3. 7s. and 4s,: the whole 
(three parts) 18s. (bound 21s.). 8vo. 
Pp. xxviii, 777. Karl J. Triibner : Strass- 
burg, 1904. 


A corDIAL welcome will be given to the 
completion of this delightful book. In 
moderate compass and with wonderful lvcid- 
ity it sets before us the best fruit of a life- 
time spent in discovery. Those who have 
attempted, in any department, to keep pace 
with the progress of Philology will feel, 
perhaps, the keenest gratitude to the veteran 
author. But the classical scholar who has 
made no special study of this subject and 
finds himself often in need of safe guidance 
in linguistic matters will be hardly less 
thankful. The book makes it possible to 
arrive quickly at the facts in kindred 
languages which bear on any important 
question of Greek, Latin, or German Gram- 
mar ; for if they are not all given in the text, 
they are easily accessible from the references 
to the Grundriss and other books,—refer- 
ences few and carefully chosen. 

But though the book is thus a guide to 
Philological literature in general and the 
Grundriss in particular, it is also something 
much better. This Short Grammar is the 
latest and most perfect presentation of 


Brugmann’s teaching as a whole. There 
can be no doubt that the time had come for 
such an ingathering of the harvest. The 
period of destruction, of fierce and combative 
enquiry, which began in 1879 with Brug- 
mann’s discovery of the Sonant Nasals, and 
Johannes Schmidt’s of I.-Eu. e and 0, may 
be said to have ended with the publication 
of the second edition of the Phonology 
(Vol. I) of the Grundriss in 1897. It has 
been succeeded, not by stagnation but by 
‘eine gewisse Ruho’ (p. iv), a certain degree 
of general agreement on the main lines of 
the subject. For example, we may venture 
to feel assured that no serious change will 
ever need to be made in the general scheme 
of Ablaut laid down in the first part of this 
Short Grammar (pp. 138-150), though it 
is eminently suggestive and certain to lead 
to fresh discoveries in detail. A tone of 
calm, reflective, exposition pervades the 
book, and makes it, in truth, as notable a 
contribution to literature as it is to science. 

The most important changes in the parts 
we are now concerned with are the com- 
plete re-writing of the Morphology and the 
new sketch of Comparative Syntax. In the 
former the rather dreary chapter of Noun- 
formation is abridged and enlivened by 
treating the meaning and usage of the forms 
side by side with their development, and by 
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classifying them according to meaning. 
This has also the advantage of saving some 
repetition in the Syntax, and of enabling 
the student as he goes along to clothe the 
skeletons of Noun-stems, Tense-stems, Case- 
suffixes and the like, all in short that are 
included under the new and very convenient 
term ‘formans’ (plur. ‘formantia’), with 
the flesh and blood of some human signifi- 
cance. The advantage of the combination 
will be felt by every one who has worked 
through the Second Volume of the Grun- 
driss with its necessary but almost Mathe- 
matical abstractions, the affection for 
which apart from their meaning, ‘ cometh 
of evil’ (ist vom Ubel) as Brugmann himself 
quaintly observes (p. viii). English readers 
will prohably be glad to find, in this con- 
nexion, that the long and unconvincing 
explanation of compounds like dpyéxaxos 
(Eng. ‘tell-tale,’ ‘catch-penny ’), as contain- 
ing in origin no Verbal but merely Nominal 
elements, has now been withdrawn and the 
group left to speak for its separate self 
(p. 299). 

Perhaps the most important and interest- 
ing of the particular points of new teaching, 
is what may, I think, be called the final 
solution of the puzzle of Gender. That 
complicated disease of language, as we now 
see, sprang from three separate germs, 
which are, in the order of their discovery, 

1. The original use of the -@ and -7 (alias 
-ié-) formantia ; 

2. The original meaning of the ‘ Neuter’ 
ending -om (Gr. -ov, Lat. -wm) ; 

3. The development of the meaning of 
female sex in a large number of the -@ and 
i formata, and in the corresponding 
pronoun-stems (6, 

The credit of the first must be divided 
between Brugmann (Grundriss ii. 8. vv.) and 
Johannes Schmidt (Die Pluralbildung der 
Indogermanischen Neutra); the mutual con- 
firmation which their independent theories 
supplied was, I believe, first pointed out in 
a note in this Review (1890). Brugmann 
showed that the Collective, Abstractive 
sense [ dpory ‘ ploughings, tilth’ beside apords 
‘ploughed’; esca ‘things eaten, food’ 
beside *escus ‘eating,’ or ‘eatable’ (seen in 
the compound w(e)-eseus) ; ‘prudence’ 
beside rwurds ; noxia (subst.) beside nowius, 
etc.] of these two suffixes was older than 
any reference to sex; and Schmidt that the 
Neuter Plural constructed with a Singular 
Verb in Greck and other languages was 
derived from the Collective use of these 
same two suffixes which were afterwards 
converted into ordinary Plurals. The 


cogency of the second point was first made 
clear, I believe, by the Principal of the 
University of San Francisco, better known 
as Professor Ide Wheeler (Journal of Germ. 
Philol. 2. 528), who pointed to the real 
significance of the ‘ Accusative’ -m (in Pro- 
nouns -d) namely that the thing it denoted 
was represented as merely passive; and 
hence inferred that though we find this -m 
applied to words denoting creatures or 
persons elsewhere conceived as Agents 
(and then marked by thes! Nominative’ -s), 
its earliest use was to mark off a totally 
distinct set of things which were conceived 
as never capable of Action, stocks, stones, 
and all the other ‘ Neuters.’ He further 
pointed out the powerful influence of the 
Pronouns (especially that which in Greek 
is 6, 9, 70) in forcing every Noun into 
one or other category. ‘There remained the 
puzzling question, How did the mere 
Collective -@ clothe itself, so to speak, in 
petticoats? To this it was really no answer 
to say, as Brugmann used to do (and still 
does as an alternative), ‘Because Synd 
“wife” (Gr. yuv7, Boeot. Bava) happened to 
end with an -d-.’ That only pushes the 
question a very slight stage further back, 
and leaves us wondering that this very form, 
this mother of all Feminines, should have 
masked its feminine shape by adding a 
quite sexless -tx- (yvva-tx-) in one of the few 
languages in which it survived at all. But 
the new explanation which Brugmann now 
puts forward as an alternative (p. 361) is to 
my mird certain,—nor does it exclude the 
earlier, if that has found supporters ; for in 
the development of meanings, the more 
influences to the same end the better. Why 
did, say, w/ga@ or ylgi (Lat. or Volse. lupa, 
Sanskr. vehi) which to start with certainly 
meant ‘the wolfery,’ ‘the pack’ come to 
mean ‘the she-wolf’? Because of the con- 
trast between *ulgos ‘the wolf (par excel- 
lence)’ and his mate and cubs which 
together were called *y/Jg7. In the case of 
an animal like a stag with several does or a 
primitive chieftain, the Collective in con- 
trast to the (Masculine) Singular would 
denote his wives more often than his 
children, and finally, if he had one wife, it 
would denote her. There are close parallels 
to this supposed change of meaning in 
words like the Germ. Huhn ‘hen’ (orig. 
‘the poultry’ in contrast to Hahn ‘the 
cock’). Of the historical or sociological 
deductions that might be made from this 
Brugmann is silent, and no doubt it 
would be unsafe to make them too wide. 
Still it does seem clear that the change in 
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meaning must have gone along with a 
steady process of improvement in the status 
of women such as the Indo-European races, 
or the strongest of them, have alone carried 
through. 

One other rather striking innovation is 
perhaps a matter of tone and style, but it 
seems to add depth to much of the teaching. 
In the first edition of the Grundriss the 
psychological aspect of linguistic growth 
was largely taken for granted, but Prof. 
Wundt’s notable treatise (Vélkerpsychologie : 
Die Sprache, 1900) has greatly influenced 
his colleague’s thought, and in certain 
classes of changes, instead of the well-worn 
and rather barren denotations of the gram- 
marian, we have the psychological process, 
of which they in fact consist, plainly stated ; 
—for example in the description given 
(p. 678) of the causes which led to the 
growth and the elasticity of certain principles 
of the order of words in the Indo-European 
sentence. Instead of the practically mean- 
ingless phrase ‘for emphasis,’ it is refreshing 
to read of the greater or less prominence 
of this or that part in the total mental 
picture which the sentence represents ; and 
it is certainly a gain to the teacher to think 
of the sentence—and as a Latinist I would 
add, of the paragraph—in this way. No 
doubt one is apt to run into rather long 
though true descriptions of familiar facts (e.g. 
of Assimilation on p. 697), but I have noticed 
no other passage in which the psychological 
phrasing is not more of a gain than a 
burden ; except a beautiful definition of 
the sentence (quoted, p. 624, as the last of 
four, from some rising philosopher named 
Dittrich), which, like Brugmann, I cannot 
withhold from the reader ; ‘ A sentence!is a 
rhythmically complete unity of sound by 
which the hearer is invited to attempt a 
more or less complete apperceptive (relative) 
analysis of the state of meaning in the 
mind of the speaker, in such a way that the 
speaker may recognise the analysis as 
correct.!’ The definition applies well to 
itself, and no doubt to many other sentences 
constructed by its ingenious inventor. It 
must be a charming world where every 

1 «Kin Satz ist eine modulatorisch abgeschlossene 
Lautung, wodurch der Horende veranlasst wird, eine 
vom Sprechenden als richtig anerkennbare relativ 
abgeschlossene apperzeptive (beziehende) Gliederung 
eines Bedeutungsthatbestandes zu versuchen.” 


speaker, political or other, yearns to see a 
‘correct analysis’ made of his ‘state of 
meaning.’ When I am next struggling with 
a bad book, I will take comfort and call it 
‘a paper unity whereby the reader is 
invited to analyse the author’s state of 
meaning, if he can.’ 

In details there is a wealth of new and 
suggestive explanations which will greatly 
lighten the work of the Classical teacher,— 
for instance, of the use of Lat. primum 
(orig. a nominative, p. 449), of twm and 
quom ; of Greek, Latin, and Gothic an (all 
originally meaning something like Germ. 
doch wohl, ‘Yes, but it is,’ or in questions, 
‘Yes, but is it?’ p. 615); of tva (p. 667), 
of ei, of nist, of si, of -que in neque, absque * 
(pp. 668, 670) ; and of the Prepositions (e.g. 
xa-rd, p. 479); indeed the whole of this 
brief and luminous chapter (pp. 462-480) 
is a masterpiece of lexicography. I notice 
in passing that the use of Lat. sine, which 
has never so strong a negative colour as 
the Eng. without, seems to separate it defi- 
nitely from Gr. advev, Germ. sonder(n), ete., 
and to make it better to count the word 
merely the Imperative of sino (like the 
Eng. phrases ‘ put aside,’ ‘ leaving out ’) con- 
structed with the Abl. through the influence 
of the older sé(d). Nor is apud mentioned 
so far as I can find ; its derivation (apo + 
ad) is surely obvious and gives an exact ex- 
planation of its use which the beginner 
often fails to grasp: ‘away at (Cicero’s 
house), ‘over yonder beside (the river 
bank),’ ‘ far off among (the barbarians).’ 

I have found very few misprints: p. 637 
1, 15 read dxpd-rodis; p. 639 1.6 read 
wav ; p. 662 footn. 1. 2 read iniectio; p. 711 
col. 2 1.13 read Hilfsvokale. 

None of Brugmann’s great predecessors 
has added such broad and rich territory to 
this domain of human knowledge ; and yet 
no one of them lived to crown his own 
conquest with so happy a picture of its 
results.  Praesenti tibi maturos largimur 
honores. 

R. S. Conway. 

MANCHESTER, August, 1904. 


2 Brugmann does not, I think, explain the mean- 
ing ‘and.’ But this use is equally derivable from 
the original meaning ‘anyhow, certainly’; thence 
to ‘indeed,’ ‘furthermore,’ ‘next,’ ‘and.’ Cf. Ose. 


‘and’= Lat. enim. 
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REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—EASTER AND TRINITY 
? TERMS, 1904. 


On May 13th Mr. WELLS read a paper on ‘The 
Chronology of the Reign of Cleomenes I.’ His aim 
was to show that the traditional dates for the Argive 
defeat (cirea 520) and for the Atheno-Plataean 
alliance (519) were right, although, since Grote’s 
time, they had been generally rejected for later ones. 
It was argued that the two events were connected 
together, that Cleomenes began his policy of aggres- 
sion at once, and after his defeat of Argos, an ally 
of Pisistratid Athens, proceeded by intrigue to pave 
the way for the attack of 510. — Probability pointed 
to the early date, and the strength of Argos in 479 
and the following years (ef. Hdt. ix. 12; 35) was 
inconsistent with her alleged weakness in 480 (Hdt. 
vii, 148). The evil repute in which Cleomenes died 
was explicable if ten years of success had been 
followed by complete failure ; it was quite inexplie- 
able if the most brilliant victory ever gained by the 
Spartans had been won less than ten years before the 
death of Cleomenes, The paper will probably be 
published in full. 


On May 26th Mr. W. Scorr read a paper on ‘ The 
Hittite Script.’ All attempts that have hitherto 
been made to assign definite sound-values to par- 
ticular Hittite characters amount to no more than 
unverified conjectures. The first step towards the 
solution of the problem must be, to classify and 
tabulate the characters. It is necessary to identify 
the various forms in which each character occurs, and 
to draw up a list of the characters employed in the 
extant inscriptions. 

Some of the signs (e.g. certain beast-heads) occur 
in two clearly distinguishable forms: (1) a picto- 
graphic form,—a recognisable picture of the object ; 
{2) a conventionalised or cursive form, in which the 
original pictograph has been modified by the in- 
fluence of pen-writing. Certain inscriptions (Messer- 
schmidt’s ix to xv, ii, xxxv, xvi A, and probably 
xvii to xx) use for the most part the pictographic 
forms of these characters. These inscriptions, then, 
may be distinguished as archaic ; though it does not 
necessarily follow that they are earlier in date than 
the others, 

The number of distinct characters in the inscrip- 
tions does not exceed 100. No doubt there were 
other signs in use, which do not happen to oceur in 
the extant material; but our list of common signs 
may be taken as complete. 

The number of occurrences of the several char- 
acters ranges from 305 to 1. A sign of common 
occurrence is presumably either a phonetic sign with 
simple sound-value, or an ideograph representing 
some frequently recurring word (e.g. god, king, 
country). A rare sign is presumably either an 
ideograph, or a phonetic sign with more complex 
sound-value, or both. 


NO. CLXIIL, VOL, XVII. 


There are forty characters which occur twenty 
times or more; and of these, about thirteen may be 
marked off, for various reasons, as either certainly 
or probably ideographs in their prevailing usage. 
Any character which occurs less than twenty times 
may be considered too rare to have a simple phonetic 
value (unless as a rare equivalent for some com- 
moner character). Thus it appears that the number 
of signs with simple sound-values does not exceed 
twenty-seven. And among these there is probably 
at least one pair of equivalents ; for there are strong 
reasons for thinking that the ass-head (almost 
entirely confined to the ‘archaic’ inscriptions) has 
the same phonetic value as the conventionalised 
goat-head (Prof. Sayce’s No. 24) in the other inscrip- 
tions. There are, then, not more than twenty-six 
distinct simple sound-values. But the simplest 
syllabary would require at least double this number 
of distinet signs. It follows, therefore, that the 
common phonetic signs are not syllabic, but alpha- 
betic. The Hittite script, then, (like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic script) consisted of an alphabet, sup- 
plemented by a larger number of other characters 
which were employed either as ideographs, or as 
syllabic signs, or in both ways. 

It might be conjectured that the Aramacans, when 
they took possession of the Hittite cities of North 
Syria, from n.c. 1200 (?) onwards, would naturally 
take over, and adapt to their own language, the 
seript which they found in use in those _ cities. 
Assuming that they took over the Hittite alphabet, 
rejecting the ideographs syllabic signs, the 
origin of the Semitic alphabet might be thus accounted 
for, 

A comparison of the Semitic letters in their earliest 
form with the common (phonetic) Hittite characters 
in their later or conyentionalised form yields results 
which seem to agree well with this hypothesis. In 
the case of all but two or three of the Semitic letters, 
a Hittite original can be found from which the 
Semitie character might be derived with no more 
alteration than might be expected to take place in the 
course of a few centuries, But the sound-values of 
the Hittite characters have not yet been ascertained ; 
and until this has been done, it is impossible to say 
whether in each case the Semitic letter is really 
identical with the Hittite character which it resem- 
bles in form. 


On June 10th Dr. BussEety read a paper on ‘ The 
Metaphysics of Plutarch in relation to Second Cen- 
tury Thought,’ in which he dealt with the following 
works of Plutarch : (1) Qn the Genius of Socrates, 
(2) On Isis and Osiris, (3) On the Face in the Moon. 

A. H. J. 
Hon, See. 
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VERSION. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
wind of the Western Sea, 

low, low breathe and blow, 
wind of the Western Sea ! 

over the rolling waters go, 

come from the dying moon and blow, 
blow him again to me, 

while my little one, while my pretty one, 

sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest; 

father will come to thee soon ; 
rest, rest on mother’s breast, 

father will come to thee soon ; 
father will come to his babe in the nest 
—-silver sails all out of the west— 

under the silver moon ; 
while my little one, while my pretty one, 

sleeps. 
TENNYSON. 
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aiPvocopevos Sopa. 
Huco H. Jounson. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE MYSTERIES IN THE FROGS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


I appears to be universally assumed that 
the pvora in the Frogs are represented as 
carrying Iacchus from Athens to Eleusis in 
the procession of the Greater Eleusinia, and 
that the proclamation, hymns, and dances 
are intended to recall, as far as eioéBea 
permitted, those which belonged tv that 
occasion. The difficulties raised by the 
assumptiun are, however, very great, though 
they do not appear to have been sufficiently 
realized by editors. The various scholia 
lend no help worth considering. 

We may iirst summarize the proceedings 
of the Greater Mysteries so far as they 
concern the interpretation of the passage. 

The zpoppyois of the Archon Basileus, 
Hierophant, and Daduchus in the Stoa 
Poikile on the 16th of Boedromion (about 
the end of September) was followed by the 
ceremony of purification known as dAade 


pvora, and this by sacrifices. On the 
19th-20th the initiated went in procession 
to the ’laxyetov in the city, took thence the 
statue of the child Iacchus, and carried it 
with shouts, songs, and ceremonies through 
the Sacred Gate and along the Sacred Road 
to Eleusis. The procession started in the 
forenoon. It arrived at Eleusis towards 
midnight. The following days till the 23rd 
were occupied at Eleusis with the mystic 
observances, including wavvvyides. Of these 
it was rank impiety to tell, and any attempt 
to mimic them was visited with the heaviest 
punishment. 

Now we may admit that though 
Dionysus, under that name, is without 
part in the Greater Eleusinia, yet Iacchus 
and Bacchus were commonly identified 
in the popular mind and therefore there 
is a certain justification for the comedian 
thus introducing the Eleusinian Iacchus 
procession into a play for the festival of 
Dionysus. There would also, we may 
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admit, be no impiety in putting ou the 
stage that prelude to the mysteries which 
all the world was allowed to see. 

Nevertheless we have to meet the follow- 
ing questions :— 

(1) What is meant in v. 324 by “Iaxy’, & 
év edpars vaiwy? Pre- 
sumably the "Iaxxetov at Athens, There 
was apparently uo Laccheum at Eleusis. 
What then is meant by the next words 
AGE ava Where is 
‘this’ meadow? It must necessarily be 
near the said temple in Athens. Yet it is 
hardly conceivable that there is a meadow 
thus near the temple, 7.e. on the way from 
the Iaccheum as one started towards 
Eleusis. It might perhaps be argued that 
the allusion is to the temple in which 
Iacchus was lodged at Hleusis, and that the 
meadow is there. Then the notion that 
there is a representation of the procession 
at starting must be abandoned. So far as 
| can gather there has been a complete con- 
fusion of thought on the part of readers, 
whose minds have glided from a temple at 
Athens to a meadow at Eleusis without 
being aware of the fact. The language of 
Aristophanes does not permit of this easy 
transit. 

(2) According to current accounts the pro- 
cession left the Iaccheum scmewhat early in 
the day. Yet in Aristophanes the torches 
are all blazing (vv. 340 sqq.). This state of 
things, though possible, is hardly probable. 
I am aware that torches sometimes appear 
lighted on the vases even when the pro- 
cession may be one of the daytime, but, 
until better informed, I must suppose that 
either the vase-scene is really one of the 
nighttime or else the lighting of the torch 
is an artistic convention. 

If we were already in the meadow at 
Eleusis at night the situation would, of 
course, be more natural. 

(3) Where and at what time is the 
proclamation of vv. 354 sqq. supposed to be 
made? What is the succession of events 4 
It is hard to reconcile the sequence here 
with what we are told of the order at the 
Greater Eleusinia. 

These are but the weaker objections. 
They are perhaps answerable. It may be 
urged that the torches of the procession 
may in point of fact have been lighted in 
the forenoon, their purpose being symbolic. 
It might also be guessed that a second or 
final rpdppyois may have been made at the 
"Taxxeiov just before the start. Furthermore 
it might be argued that Aristophanes is 
compressing into brief space various pro- 


ceedings of the procession and its prelimin- 
aries, and also proceedings on arrival at 
Eleusis, without regard to exact order or to 
literal correctness of time and place. Per- 
sonally I am not satisfied with these imagin- 
ary replies. 

If, on the other hand, we abandon the 
common notion and imagine ourselves at 
Eleusis, near the temple in which Iacchus 
was there installed, we shall be obliged to 
modify our views concerning the reticence 
demanded of those—only pvorac—who were 
there present. 

But there is a still more difficult question. 
(4) What is the special appropriateness of 
introducing the September mysteries into a 
play belonging to the Lenaea of January— 
February? The current theory seems to be 
that Athens was exulting over the exploit 
of Alcibiades, who had safely conducted the 
procession to Eleusis by land, after the 
Deceleian occupation had prevented it for 
years. But, apart from the fact that the 
play makes no reference whatever to this 
occurrence, the year of that convoyed pro- 
cession was 407, while the date of the play 
is 405. There is no proof that the land 
procession could be resumed in 406, and 
people do not exult over a thing which they 
managed to do the year before last, but 
which they have been unable to do last 
year. Moreover the exultation seems in 
any case somewhat belated. 

There are other considerations which may 
throw light on the problem. These lead me 
to the conclusion that the reference is not 
to the Greater but to the Lesser Mysteries. 
These, which were called év “Aypas (or 
“Aypats) and took place in spring, were a 
smaller copy and a kind of introductory 
rehearsal of the Greater Eleusinia. They 
were celebrated in the outskirts of Athens 
just across the Llissus beyond the Limnae 
from the Lenaeum. They were to take 
place in a month from the production of the 
Frogs ; nor is it impossible that the Frogs 
would be actually repeated at the dramatic 
performances which appear to have taken 
place on the Xvtpo of the Anthesteria. 

The ceremonies at Agra (or Agrae) con- 
cerned originally the same deities as at 
Eleusis, but with a difference in their rela- 
tive importance which corresponds to the 
order of precedence in the Frogs. There 
was a similar arrangement of the temples of 
the two goddesses, and the rites and cere- 
monies were in the main analogous, although 
those at Agrae were of a preparatory aud, 
in a sense, a more popular nature. 

That Aristophanes had these celebrations 
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in mind, and not those of Eleusis, is ren- 
dered almost certain by the following con- 
siderations : 

(a) The introduction of the mysteries 
into a play intended for the festival of 
Dionysus is made the more accountable and 
natural. With Eleusis Dionysus is scarcely 
concerned. In the mysteries at Agrae he 
is united with Persephone, to whom, as the 
Spring Goddess, the festival in reality 
belonged. For his prominence in these see 
Dr. Harrison Prolegomena pp. 560 sq. 

(6) The temple in which Iacchus dwells 
(évOade), beside a marshy meadow (rdvde 
Aepova, also called in v. 352 daredov), 
is most easily conceivable as the temple of 
Dionysus-[acchus in the Lenaean vicinity of 
the Limnae. 

(c) The Agrae mysteries were particularly 
in honour of Persephone, not of Demeter, 
and it will be noted that in the hymn 377 
sqq. it is Persephone who is placed first. At 
the Greater Eleusinia this could hardly 
occur with propriety. 

(d) There is an allusion in 218 sqq. to the 
coming spring feast of the Anthesteria. The 
spring mysteries are regularly associated 
with the Anthesteria. Those of the autumn 
are too remote from the Lenaea, 

(e) The emphasis laid upon Aepova (325), 
dvOnpov Sdamedov (352), evavOeis KoArovs Ae- 
povov (373), dvOohdpov (441), 
dvGenodes (445) surely points to the spring 
festival of the month Anthesterion and not 
to the late autumn. Whether ’AvOeorypia 
is or is not derived from dvOos (and Dr. 
Verrall is amply justified in disputing the 
connection), popular etymology inevitably 
associated the words. ‘The repeated refer- 
ence to dvOy is a seasonable anticipation of 
the ’AvOeorjpia. The season for flowers is, 
of course, much earlier in Greece than in 
higher latitudes, and late September is not 
the time for the luxuriance of flowery 
meads, 

(f/) Dionysus and Xanthias have come 
down by way of the house of Heracles to 
the Aduvy and have crossed into a low-lying 
meadow of flowers. This, translated into 
terms of Athenian topography, means a 
descent from the temple of Heracles Alexi- 
kakos in the north-western part of Athens, 
past the A/uva, beyond the Lenaeum (see 
vv. 211-219) and south-eastward into the 
meadows by the Ilissus. 

(g) The great body of Athenian specta- 
tors would be more familiar with the Lesser 
Mysteries of their own suburbs than with 
those of Eleusis, which were distant and 
required time as well as a greater degree of 


initiation. Thus a representation of the 
dancing of the Mystae on their way across 
the Ilissus into the Agrae precincts would 
be more readily appreciated and less open to 
religious objection. 

T. G. Tucker, 


Prof. Tucker kindly allows me to add a 
postscript to his very interesting and, to 
me, convincing paper. The strong points 
in his argument seem to me to be (a) the 
fact that the Lesser Mysteries at Agrae 
are of Kore and Dionysos rather than of 
Demeter, (0) the close connection with the 
Authesteria, 

In confirmation I should like to note two 
points. (a) I have long held that the Frogs 
were conceived of as chanting actually in the 
Limnae, ¢.e. the marshy hollow between the 
Pnyx Areopagos and the Acropolis, where Dr. 
Dorpfeld has laid bare the ancient sanctuary 
of Dionysos in the Marshes. I have held 
this because I felt that the funeral and the 
Hades scenes in the Frogs were suggested 
in part by the underworld associations of 
the Anthesteria, the which festival was cele- 
brated in and about this sanctuary. That I 
never clinched my argument by remember- 
ing the Lesser Mysteries only shows my 
own ineptitude. 

(6) Prof. Tucker’s view surely gives fresh 
significance to the figure of Herakles. He 
is not merely a stock figure in comedy. 
Tradition held that he was initiated not at 
Eleusis but at the Lesser Mysteries at Agrae 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. “Aypa). Hence Dionysos 
and Xanthias naturally call at his house and 
ask for the addresses of inns, etc. More- 
over the house of Herakles was specially 
handy for anyone going to the Lesser 
Mysteries. Herakles was worshipped in the 
deme of Diomeia where he had his gym- 
nasium of Kynosarges : hence in line 650 
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and Diomeia is close to Agrae. 

Herakles was also worshipped in Melite 
west of the old sanctuary of Dionysos. 
Plutarch (De Evil. vi) tells us of a meta- 
stasis of the population from Melite to 
Diomeia commemorated by the festival 
Metageitnia : doubtless the emigrants took 
their Herakles with them. 

JANE E. Harrison. 
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ON THE ANCIENT SCULPTURES 
EXHIBITED AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB.—A REPLY. 


(Translated.) 


In the article cited above, Mr. Charles 
Waldstein has felt impelled to protest 
against my researches and their method. 
He aftirms that my work brings into dis- 
credit those studies ‘the advancement of 
which I (i.e. Mr. Waldstein) have ever had 
most at heart.’ Two things, he holds, prove 
this: (1) that I have gone wholly astray in 
my estimation of a terra-cotta head of Zeus 
(No. 46 of the said exhibition at the 
B.F.A.C.) ; the head, which I maintained to 
be a fine work of magnificent Pheidian style, 
being rather a mere wretched forgery of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century, in which 
the most heterogeneous styles are mingled 
without understanding. My conception of 
the style of Pheidias is indeed very different 
from that of the author of the Hssays on the 
Art of Pheidias. All my experience, how- 
ever, as well as careful and repeated experi- 
ments, convinces me that the Zeus head in 
question is not only indubitably genuine, 
but is also a work of exquisite Pheidian 
style. For closer discussion I must refer to 
the publication of this head which I am 
now preparing, and which will appear very 
shortly. 

(2) I have also, according to Mr. Wald- 
stein, been grossly deceived in my estim- 
ation of the head of Aphrodite in Lord 
Leconfield’s collection, In this head I had 
surmised a work by the artist of the 
Hermes of Olympia. Mr. Waldstein does 
not deem the Leconfield head actually a 
forgery, but he considers it a very indifferent 
work, full of bad faults and, in parts, even 
‘eoarse’ in execution. He takes it to be of 
a later period than the Hermes, and some- 
what akin in style to the ‘ Vénus accroupie’ 
in the Louvre—that crouching torso of 
Venus with the fat rolls of flesh. It is of 
no use to preach the beauty of nature to the 
blind: one can only be sorry for them. 
So it is with Mr. Waldstein. I regret 
that he cannot feel the unique beauty of 
that head and does not see its inseparably 
close connexion with the Hermes of Olympia, 
but I cannot help it. 

There is unfortunately no recent cast of 
the head, but through the kindness of a 
friend the Munich collection has lately 
acquired an old one.2 When placed side by 


1 See C.2. for March, 1904, pp. 183 sqq. 

2 Casts can be obtained at Messrs. Bruceiani, who 
have been in possession of the mould for many 
years. —[Note by the Translator. ] 


side with thecast of Hermes, the direct relation 
between the two heads has struck and con- 
vinced every one whose opinion I have so 
far been able to obtain. 

The fact that in the corners of the mouth 
the drill-holes are more distinctly visible 
than in the Hermes is due, as I have al- 
ready explained, to the Aphrodite not hav- 
ing come to us fresh and untouched like the 
Hermes, but having passed through the 
hands of Italian restorers and undergone a 
certain amount of cleaning. This same 
fact accounts for the soft surface of the 
hair also, with its waxen tone. The actual 
treatment both of hair and of flesh is 
exactly like that of the Hermes. 

Mr. Waldstein’s complacent assertion that 
the Leconfield Aphrodite is far inferior in 
composition and treatment of the hair to 
the greater number of the replicas of the 
Venus of Knidos, shows with satisfactory 
clearness, that he is not in a position to 
appreciate the gulf which divides Greek 
originals of the fourth century and lifeless 
dry Roman copies precisely in the treatment 
of the hair. 

The worst fault of the Leconfield Aphro- 
dite is, however, according to Mr. Charles 
Waldstein, that the neck and head are 
falsely related, while the neck is much too 
thick. The reproductions in Collignon and 
in Klein’s Praxiteles, which are here praised, 
are, says Mr.’ Waldstein, correct ; the Plate 
in the English edition of my work (Master- 
pieces), in which the neck appears by no 
means too thick, is on the other hand 
faulty, whether through ‘a defective photo- 
graph’ or ‘interference with the copper 
plate’—in other words, falsifying of the 
facts by touching up the plate! (das soll 
wol heissen auf Félschung der Thatsachen 
ausyehende Umarbeitung der Platte /). First 
I may mention that the illustrations in 
Collignon and Klein praised by Mr. Wald- 
stein are only bad. mechanical reproduc- 
tions from the plate of my Aesterwerke 
(original edition). It is very characteristic 
of Mr. Charles Waldstein’s method of 
work, that he writes a long article 
upon the Leconfield head, and does not 
even take the trouble to look up the 
original publication! The head, before 
it came to the Exhibition at the Burlington 
Club, had as a fact: only twice been photo- 
graphed : first for my Meisterwerke, then 
privately for the late Lord Leconfield. This 
second photograph is the one which, with 
the owner’s permission, appeared in the 
Masterpieces. The two photographs differ 
not only in lighting, but also in being 
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taken from a somewhat different point of 
view. That of the Masterpieces is taken 
fairly from the front, so that the right ear, 
which is in shadow, is fully visible ; the 
reproduction in the Meisterwerke is taken 
more from the left side, so that the right 
ear entirely disappears. Accordingly, in 
this reproduction, the neck appears too 
thick ; the autotype does not show the more 
delicate transitions of the modelling, and 
thus those lines of the throat which lie 
furthest back from the eye and which 
define the exterior contour are seen in false 
perspective, and give the impression of 
enclosing a broader surface than is actually 
the case (der Lichtdruck giebt die feineren 
Tone der Halsmodellierung nicht, und das 
Auge nimmt die hintere zurtickliegende Hals- 
linie die an dem freien Raume grenzt falschlich 
Sir die seitliche Halslinie). Therefore the 
truth is exactly the opposite of what Mr. 
Waldstein supposes: the neck in the 
Meisterwerke and the reproductions borrowed 
from this work in Collignon and in Klein 
seem too thick, owing only to a misleading 
appearance, while the reproduction in the 
Masterpieces gives the correct impression, 
The matter indeed can be easily settled by 
measuring. Mr. Waldstein ascribes that 
supposed fault to the head only on the score 
of the reproductions! he took no measure- 
ments of the original. I have, by means of 
the above-named cast in Munich, now made 
close comparative measurements and have 
ascertained with the compass that the neck 
of the Hermes and of the magnificent 
Leconfield head, thus sadly unappreciated 
by Mr. Waldstein, is not in the least too 
thick, but of precisely the normal propor- 
tions found in all other heads of the period, 
as for example the Aphrodite of Knidos, 
the head from the south slope of the 
Akropolis and others—that is to say, the 
breadth of the neck is the same as the 
maximum breadth of the face at the cheek- 
bones. The error in proportion alleged by 
Mr. Waldstein—‘a blemish in the work ’— 
thus resolves itself into nothing. 

Further I may also observe that the soft 
fleshy treatment of the neck of the Aphro- 
dite, which Mr. Waldstein maintains is a 
sign of a late period, is equally or even more 
marked—for the rolls of flesh are still 
thicker—in the abovementioned superb 
female head from the south slope of the 
Akropolis, which is an undoubted original 
of Praxitelean-Skopasian date. Again the 
soft neck of the Knidian Demeter in the 
British Museum should be compared. 

But the futility of Mr. Waldstein’s 
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contentions is already only too evident. 
For the rest, I have already expressed the 
opinion which I am forced to entertain of 
his scientific work, in the notice of his 
Argive Heraeum which appeared last July 
in the Berliner Wochenschrift. 
ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Munich. 


WINTER’S 7YPES OF TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTES. 


Die Antiken Terrakotten : Band III, 1. und 2. 
Theil. Die Typen der figiirlichen Terra- 
kotten, bearbeitet von FRANZ WINTER. 
Berlin and Stuttgart, W. Spemann, 1903. 
Pp. cxxx+272; 480. With numerous 
text-illustrations. Folio, 2 vols. [Pub- 
lished by the Berlin Archaeological 
Institute, under the editorship of R. 
Kekule von Stradonitz. | 


Dr. Franz WINTER has earned the lasting 
gratitude of the archaeological world by the 
completion of his laborious and monumental 
work on Greek terracottas and their types ; 
and an equal meed of thanks is due to the 
Berlin Archaeological Institute for the zeal 
and liberality which they have displayed in 
embarking on and subsidising this great 
undertaking which has at last been so 
worthily accomplished. The two previous 
volumes of their Corpus of ancient te:ra- 
cottas (on those of Pompeii and Sicily) were 
published in 1880 and 1884 respectively, so 
that no less than twenty years have elapsed 
before another has appeared. But this is 
no reproach either to the Institute or to the 
compiler. Not only were the two first 
volumes undertaken on entirely different 
lines—dealing as they do only with particu- 
lar and limited groups of  terracottas, 
whereas the two now issued give a compre- 
hensive survey of terracottas of all periods 
and from all sites—but the amount of labour 
which the latter have involved would mean 
for many men almost the work of a lifetime. 
Yet Dr. Winter has achieved it practically 
single-handed. In his preface he tells us 
that it was actually begun in 1889, so that 
it has occupied all but fifteen years, an over- 
stepping of the Horatian limit which its 
magnitude fully justifies. His original 
idea, he goes on to say, was merely to 
collect material for other volumes of the 
Corpus which might follow on the lines of 
the two already issued ; but it soon became 
apparent that this material might be put to 
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more immediate and practical use, and hence 
the idea of a type-catalogue of all terracotta 
figures was conceived. This necessitated 
many visits to museums and other collec- 
tions, occupying the author for three or 
four years, and another four years were 
required for digesting the literature of the 
subject and arranging the material. In 
1898 it was found possible to begin printing, 
but even this portion of the undertaking, 
obviously involving the utmost care and 
diligence, to say nothing of the time 
required for the preparation and reproduc- 
tion of about 6000 drawings, resulted in the 
expiration of another five years before it at 
last saw the light. 

The preface gives interesting details of 
the journeys made by Dr. Winter, such as 
that to the British Museum and other 
English collections in 1891 (of which the 
present writer retains agreeable memories) ; 
he occupied himself at the same time in 
collecting material for the promised volume 
on terracotta mural reliefs, which it is 
devoutly to be hoped will shortly follow. 
In the same year he was at Vienna, and in 
1892 visited Rome, Naples, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, including a spell of work at 
Athens, where he was able to draw up a 
report on the terracottas found on the 
Acropolis (Arch. Anzeiger for 1893, p. 140). 
In 1893 he was occupied at Paris, and his 
official position in the Berlin Museum from 
1889 to 1899 gave him ample opportunities 
for studying the collections there. Other 
workers also collected material for him in 
their various journeys, and a long list of 
names is given of those to whom he has 
been indebted in various ways ; but all the 
real drudgery has been performed by the 
author alone. While the work was in 
progress, and even during the printing, by 
means of appendices, every effort was made 
to keep the matter up to date by recording 
information given subsequently in period- 
icals or other published works, 

The scope of the work is necessarily 
limited by two considerations. In the first 
place Dr. Winter confines himself exclu- 
sively to statuettes or figurines, which, as 
he rightly points out, form a distinct class 
by themselves, apart from reliefs and archi- 
tectural objects, vases or other utensils, 
votive objects, and large statuettes or sculp- 
tural groups. These for the most part 
cannot be studied from the point of view of 
typology ; but masks and figures of animals 
are included when, as sometimes happens, 
they approach closely to certain statuette- 
types. Secondly, the artistic side of the 


subject is—with equal justification—almost 
entirely ignored. The work is in fact only 
intended for professed archaeologists, and 
does not claim to enter into competition with 
those which by their admirable reproduc- 
tions of select specimens, appeal also to the 
amateur. 

Questions of technique and of genuine- 
ness, and that problem which has so long— 
and perhaps so unnecessarily—troubled the 
archaeological world, namely, the uses to 
which terracottas were put, are also rigidly 
set aside, and little attempt even is made to 
identify figures by names. ‘In this latter 
point the author’s discretion is again to be 
commended ; for though at first sight it 
may seem to tend to confusion and imper- 
fect classification, yet all those who are 
familiar with Greek terracottas will admit 
that though certain types may clearly be 
distinguished, it does not follow that each 
type represents a distinct deity or class of 
human figure. The Demeter of the wor- 
shipper at Kameiros may become the 
Artemis of a Boeotian votary or the Aphro- 
dite of one in Kos or Cyprus; the same 
seated type, crowned and veiled, with hands 
on knees, or holding fruit or flower, avails 
equally well for one or the other. In later 
times of course the circumstances are 
different ; the old hieratic types have been 
discarded or transformed into genre figures, 
and the types of deities are more crystal- 
lised by developments of religious beliefs 
or artistic ideas ; yet still the same principle 
obtains. A winged boy is not necessarily 
Eros, nor a winged girl Victory. Hence it 
is that some of Dr. Winter’s collocations, 
though at first not obvious, will end by 
proving the more satisfactory ; and so we 
find Artemis grouped with Amazons and 
Maenads, Erotes with ordinary boys, Zeus 
with Herakles, and Seileni with actors or 
caricatures. 

Dr. Winter does not then profess to have 
done more than make a Corpus of Terra- 
cottas for the use of other workers, but on 
this ground alone he has earned the lasting 
gratitude of all archaeologists, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that his admirable 
example will be followed in other branches 
of the subject, so that we may have some- 
thing like complete information as to the 
coins, the painted vases, or the sculptures 
comprehended in all modern collections. M. 
Salomon Reinach has set a noble example 
in this respect; but it is not one man’s 
work. 

The ordering of his material arose, says 
our author, out of his original plan of 
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working, namely, a survey of types which 
for convenience are classified on a rough 
chronological system under three main 
headings, with a sub-classification according 
to subject. Each subject again has the 
examples arranged as far as possible in 
chronological order of development, and on 
each page the grouping is—also as far as 
possible—according to place of origin or 
discovery. The arrangement is as follows, 
Volume I. comprising the older types, 
Volume II. the later : 

Class I. Primitive types down to the 
introduction of moulds, together with their 
immediate derivatives. 

These include (1) figures painted in the 
style of the Mycenaean and Geometrical 
vases [Cf. B.M. Terracottas, B 1-12, 54-58), 
the latter being obtained chiefly from 
Tanagra ; (2) types of Oriental origin, 
mostly devoid of any artistic character, 
with their subsequent developments (chiefly 
found in Cyprus and Rhodes) ; (3) later 
developments of the primitive types (es- 
pecially of Group 1). 

Class II. Archaic types and their sub- 
sequent developments. 

These are classed according to subject as 
follows: (1) standing and seated female 
figure (eastern group); (2) do, (western 
group); (3) women with infants ; (4) Hy- 
drophori and similar types ; (5) Nike; (6) 
women on animals; (7) dolls; (8) male 
figures, standing and seated ; (9) reclining 
figures ; (10) caricatures (Seileni, apes, ete.) ; 
(11) Sirens, Sphinxes, ete.; (12) terminal 
figures ; (15) busts and protomi?. 

Class III. The Later types (i.e. of 
Developed style). 

These fall under some twenty headings, 
which may be summarised as follows: 
female figures, standing and seated: danc- 
ing figures, musicians, and girls playing 
games ; Artemis, Athena, and other deities : 
Nike and winged figures: women on 
animals ; Aphrodite ; Eros or boys standing, 
seated, crouching, riding on or playing with 
animals; flying Erotes; other youthful 
deities ; older deities (Zeus, etc.) ; athletes, 
warriors, barbarians, etc. ; Seileni, slaves, 
children, monsters (a somewhat odd com- 
bination !); actors; male caricatures, grot- 
esques, and negroes; female caricatures and 
old women. 

Such is the scheme of the work ; and it 
will be seen that the classification is a fairly 
exhaustive one. Not the least conspicuous 
feature of the list is the absence of definite 
mythological themes ; heroes, with the ex- 
ception of Herakles, are entirely wanting ; 


certain of the principal deities, such as 
Hera, Poseidon, Hephaistos, do not occur at 
all, and even Athena and Dionysos are ex- 
ceedingly rare. But this will not surprise 
any one who has studied the subject. In 
the archaic period, as has been already 
noted, the types if divine are not strongly 
individualised ; while in the later they have 
in many cases undergone a transformation 
into genre subjects. It is owing to this 
characteristic of Greek terracottas that a 
certain amount of overlapping in the ar- 
rangement becomes unavoidable; but this 
continuity of types is not without its com- 
pensating advantages, inasmuch as it is 
easier to observe the development from the 
older to the younger. 

The compiler’s difficulty in arranging the 
groups and in deciding what to insert or 
omit is largely increased by the slight vari- 
ations constantly occurring in figures from 
the same mould, by the similarity of figures 
from different mould:, and by the fragment- 
ary state of so many terracottas which 
causes uncertainty as to the type to which 
they belong. And there is also the ever- 
recurring difficulty of drawing a_ line 
between the genuine and the false. In 
regard to doubtful examples the author 
claims to have erred rather on the side of 
suspicion than of credulity ; but there are 
not a few cases in which the benefit of the 
doubt has been given, to the extent of 
including the object with the qualification 
of an ‘echt (4).’ We have only detected 
one instance in which Dr. Winter's judg- 
ment has undoubtedly been at fault, in a 
mould for a bust (vol. i. p. 258, No. 4), which 
found its way some years ago into the 
British Museum collection, The Asia 
Minor groups which at one time raised so 
much controversy are rightly conspicuous 
by their absence, and the more debatable 
series of archaic figures of deities which 
recently came into the market has also been 
judiciously ignored. 

The majority of the illustrations have 
been made from the author’s own photo- 
graphs, drawings, and sketches, assisted by 
those of his fellow-workers. Each figure is 
reduced to about one-third of its original 
size, with the exception of very large or 
very small specimens. These reproductions 
do not claim to possess any artistic merit, 
but are quite adequate for their purpose, 
sufficiently presenting the characteristics of 
each type, and indicating its variations from 
similar examples. The general plan of the 
work is to group about six to ten figures on 
euch page (of folio size) with short notices 
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below giving brief necessary details of size, 
place of discovery, and present position, etc., 
all details of technique, colouring, or artistic 
character being omitted. Under each 
number replicas of the type are included, 
distinguished by letters, with a ‘ Vgl.’ or 
‘Ahnlich’ to denote other additional exam- 
ples not absolutely identical. As a speci- 
men we give one from vol. i. p. 53, No. 3: 


3. British Museum. Synopsis IT. 8. 10. n. xxv. 

52. Salzmann, Nécropole de Camirus, 

Taf. 22, 1.—h. 0,146 m.—Aus RKhodos 

(Kamiros), 

b. Berlin, Antiquarium 7982. Archaeolog- 
isches Jahrbuch 1886 S. 155. Rechte 
Hand an der Brust.—h. 0,125 m.—Aus 
Rhodos (Kamiros). 

Ahniiche Figur (mit anderem Gewand, 
ohne Kopf) im Museum in Candia, 
Monumenti antichi (Lincei) vi. 1896 8. 
192, Fig, 33b. 

Not the least admirable feature of the 
book is the detailed list of places of discov- 
ery in the beginning of the first volume 
(pp. i-exxx), in which section of the work 
are also given numerous bibliographical 
details and accounts of finds and excava- 
tions. This should prove invaluable for 
reference, and is the first time that any- 
thing of the kind has been attempted on 
any scale. In the case of terracottas, where 
so much depends on knowledge of their 
origin, and exact information on that point 
—especially in the case of those purport- 
ing to come from Greece—is often so 
hard to obtain, Dr. Winter’s summary 
of the characteristics of different geo- 
graphical groups will be exceptionally use- 
ful. He classes them under the headings 
Central Greece, Pelopennese, Northern 
Greece, The Black Sea, The Greek Islands, 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia and Syria, 
Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Southern, Central, 
and Northern Italy. 

A work of this kind hardly calls for 
criticism except perhaps in small details ; 
and we are loath to attempt such a task. 
But in appending here a list of small correc- 
tions, we do so less with the idea of finding 
fault than with that of benefiting the 
author, who would doubtless be the first to 
admit that perfect accuracy in so extensive 
a work is with human limitations an 
impossibility. Probably no one regrets 
more, for instance, that he has been unable 
to use the British Museum Catalogue and 
its numbering, which would have saved him 
some difficulties in regard to identification 
and provenances; but unfortunately the 
latter work was only destined to appear con- 
currently with his own. The present 


writer has however been at pains to collate 
the two carefully, and can only express his 
astonishment at the marvellous accuracy of 
the former ; such mistakes as occur are both 
few and trifling, and Dr. Winter will 
perhaps be grateful for a list of those we 
have been able to discover. 

Vol. I. p. 12, No. 1 is not in the B.M. 
P. 43, No. 3B is from the Towneley Col- 
lection. P. 52, No. 5: the register number 
should be 64-10-7-1292. P. 73, No. 7 is from 
the Cyrenaica. P.91, No. 6b and No. 8 appear 
to be the same figure (A 242 in Cat.) 
P. 97, No. 5: for 87 read 67. P. 1381, 
No. 1: from the Temple Collection (D 235). 
P. 169, No. 1: for ‘sechs’ read ‘sieben.’ 
P. 178, No. 4b (B222): the figure is not 
male. P. 179, No. 56 is not in the B.M. 
P. 214, No. 2h, and p. 215, Nos, 2, 2b should 
be reversed. Vol. Il. p. 23 No, 26 is from 
Corinth (C8). P. 41, No. 10 is a boy, nota 
girl (D151). P. 63, No. 7: dele ‘Vegi. 
S. 44, n. 5.’ P. 101, Nos. 2f, h, i are 
repeated on p. 183, Nos. 56, c, d. P. 125, 
No. 2 is apparently C21 from Athens. 
P. 138, No. 8d, p, 158, No. 4, and p. 198, 
No. 5 are from the Cyrenaica (C 702, 707, 
729). P. 169, No. 3: for 43 read 73. 
P. 222, No. 16 is from Sicily (D 29). P. 
269, No. 5¢ (C748): holds kid or lamb, not 
bird. P. 271, No. 5: not in B.M. (2). P. 
302, No. 2b seems to be an Eros. P. 359, 
No. 8 is from Capua ; p. 378, No. 8, from 
Kerteh. P. 394, No. 9 is from the Temple 
Collection (D 327): the number there given 
belongs to p. 168, No. 6 (D129). P. 400: 
B and C are identical. P. 405, No. 4e 
(C 722) should go under No. 3. 

H. B. Watters. 


AUSFELD’S PRAYERS OF THE 
GREEKS. 


De Graecorum Precationibus Quaestiones. 
Seripsit Caro.us AusFeLp, Dr. Phil. 
Lipsiae in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 
1903. (Commentatio ex supplemento 
vicesimo octavo annalium philologorum 


seorsum expressa.) Pp, 505-547. 2 m. 


Tuis is a thorough piece of research, which 
is sure to be useful to those who are 
interested in ancient religions. It is only 
by the aid of preliminary studies on minute 
points that any accurate study of religion is 
possible ; and unfortunately in Greek re- 
ligion writers are too apt to make generati- 
zations without a complete examination of 
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the facts. The author in his preface recites 
the various classes of prayers, their occa- 
sions, their methods, and the gods to whom 
they are addrest. He quotes fully from 
Homer and the later poets, and gives the 
rarer instances where prose writers have 
touched on the same matter. Much of this 
section is commonplace, but it cannot be 
said to be unnecessary. Amongst the gods 
he finds in Homer Zeus, Athena, and 
Apollo most frequently adjured ; but in the 
tragedies, the lesser gods, and the dead, 
are more common. The prayer itself is 
divided into invocation, petition, and a 
third part of varying import, sometimes vow 
and sometimes appeal. After this analysis, 
the author takes the invocation, which is to 
hear, to see, or to approach. The deity is 
addrest by name, or by description. The 
first appeal is held to take its force from 
the magical power supposed to reside in the 
knowledge of a name. The description is 
subdivided into substantives, adjectives, 
participles, and relative clauses. The in- 
determinate part comes next, and is so various 
as to make analysis difficult. One persistent 
element is an appeal to the worshipper’s 
merit or service; or again, some bait is 
offered such as to drink of blood or partake 
of sacrifice. He notes that in Euripides 
prayers of the more popular type are 
generally spoken by messengers. Lastly 
the author deals with the prayers themselves, 
their formulae and their context. He 
comes to the conclusion that the whole 
system lies on a foundation of magic, and 
therefore has grown from a great antiquity. 
Few will be found to quarrel with his con- 
clusion. His arrangement is fairly clear 
when it is understood, but the presentation 
lacks that lucidity which is so general in 
French work. There are no aids to the 
memory or eye, but all is set forth in un- 
broken masses. If some of the subdivisions 
seem to be unimportant, it was a fault on 
the right side to mark them. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Der Dom zu Aachen und seine Entstellung. 
Kin Protest. By Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 1 mark. Pp. 100; 2 plates. 


Tais pamphlet hardly calls for notice in 
these columns, except in so far as readers of 
the Classical Review are friends of the best 
in antiquity, and dislike shoddy restorations. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


For the author, taking as his text the 
restoration of Aachen Cathedral, has made 
an attack on the vicious methods which are 
in such cases too common. He has no 
difficulty in proving the lack of con- 
scientiousness shown by architects who 
restore by rebuilding, and cites examples 
from his text. The pamphlet has however 
a distinct interest in its plates and mumerous 
illustrations, amongst which are some 
Hellenistic bronzes and ivory carvings pre- 
served in the cathedral, and a number of 
plans and comparisons of Byzantine build- 
ings. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


Mycenaean Troy. By H. C. Totman and 
G. C. Scocein (Vanderbilt Oriental 


Series). With plate, 44 figs., four maps, 
and plans. Pp. 111. 8vo. New York, 
ete, [1903]. 


AN avowedly popular and brief, yet so far 
as it goes satisfactory, description of the 
results of Drs. Schliemann and Dorpfeld’s 
excavations, to which are added brief 
estimates of the Mycenaean civilisation in 
general and of its relation to the Homeric 
poems. The illustrations are good and 
well chosen, and the bibliographical notes 
will be found useful by those who wish to 
pursue the subject further. The book 
should prove useful as a handbook to those 
who have the opportunity of personally 
visiting the site. But the evidence from 
Crete hardly justifies the authors in regard- 
ing 2000 B.c. as the date for the most 
flourishing period of the Cretan civilisation. 
H. B. W. 


MONTHLY RECORD, 


GREECE, 


Athens.—An interesting monument has 
been found near the military hospital S. of 
the Theatre of Dionysos, It is an oblong 
pillar of marble about 8 ft. high and 9 in. 
wide. On the lower part of the front sur- 
face is represented a large serpent, over 
whose head is inscribed in hasty letters of 
the fourth century B.c. 


<1AQNANEO|HKE 


The last three letters are, for want of space, 
written on the side of the pillar. Above 
the inscription was fastened the sole of a 
a sandal in marble. Upon this sole is a 
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design in low relief, representing a bearded 
man wearing a mantle ; his r. hand is raised 
and he carries a staff in his 1. 

It seems probable that this monument 
belonged originally to the neighbouring 
temple of Asklepios.! 

Ithaka. — The foundations of a large 
building of polygonal masonry have been 
found. They probably belong to a temple 
of the Hellenistic Period. Near this build- 
ing several objects came to light. They 
include a relief representing a woman 
(24-28 in. high), probably of second-century 
workmanship, a portrait of an ephebos 
standing with a dog (in marble, about 30 in. 
high), a bronze vase with animals in relief, 
a terracotta female head of life size, and 
several bronze utensils. Two capitals of 
the Mycenaean Period, in the form of an 
inverted mushroom, have also been found.? 

Rini (Thessaly).—Pottery fragments with 
letters in relief resembling those found by 
Mr. A. J. Evans in Crete have been dis- 
covered, together with implements of bone.” 

Crete—At Palaikastro members of the 
British School have uncovered several pri- 
vate houses and streets, and have found 
much Mycenaean pottery. Two statuettes 
in ivory, of Egyptian style, are remarkable 
for the careful rendering of anatomical 
details, The discovery of an inscription 
containing a hymn to Zeus Diktaios has 
determined the position of the Diktaion. 

At Praisos several architectural fragments 
belonging to an old temple and potsherds 
with Eteocretan inscriptions have been 
found.? 

Delos,—Members of the French School 
have excavated two third-century statues 
of Silenos crowned with ivy and carrying 
a wine-skin on his 1. shoulder. A second- 
century group of Aphrodite, Pan, and Eros 
is noteworthy. Eros sits on Aphrodite’s 
1. shoulder and tries to thrust back Pan by 
the horn. In the N.E. of the island several 
dwelling houses have been laid bare.? 


ITALY, 


Rome.—Three new fragments belonging 
to the consular and triumphal /fasti have 
recently been found. The first records the 
three triumphs of Tarquinius Priscus over 
the Latins, Etruscans, and Sabines respect- 
ively. The second, found in Jan. 1904 
between the Temple of Vesta and the Arch 
of Augustus, is especially interesting as 
confirming the third consulship of L. Pa- 
pirius Cursor in 319 B.c. (ef. Liv. ix. 15. 11). 


1 Ath, Mitt. 1904, part 2, p. 212. 
2 Berl. Phil. Woch. Aug. 27th, 1904. 


The third fragment is too mutilated to be 
assigned with any certainty to a particular 
date.’ 

ROUMANIA., 


Adam-Klissi.—A pillar belonging to the 
Trophaeum Traiani has been moved into the 
Museum. It formed part of the hexagonal 
base, and its discovery confirms the view of 
Furtwingler that the inscription was on a 
single slab. 

Near the Danube, between Calafat and 
Cetate, a small treasure has been found. 
It comprises barbaric gold ornaments and a 
silver cup of Graeco-Roman workmanship 
with decoration of storks, cranes, dolphins, 
mussels, water-plants, flowers, and trees. 
The cup is very similar in style to those 
found at Hildesheim and Boscoreale.* 

F. H. Marswatt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. viii. 
No. 2. Apr.-June 1904, 


1. B. Powell and J. M. Sears, jun. : Excavations at 
Oeniadae. (Five plates, 47 cuts.) 

(1) History and topography; excavations of 
1900; description of walls and gates, shewing 
what parts were Philip’s work. (2) The theatre ; 
only eastern half of orchestra laid bare ; descrip- 
tion of cavea, with inscriptions on seats relating to 
freeing of slaves, of orchestra, and of stage build- 
ing, which had rooms each side of the proscenium ; 
no evidence of a raised stage. (3) A small temple 
at west of harbour without peristyle or end- 
columns. (4) A building on the hill, of trapez- 
oidal form, with thirteen rooms, apparently a 
dwelling-house. (5) A Greek bath with frigidarium, 
tepidarium, éAao@éo.a, and some _ interesting 
minor details, not later than 100 B.c. (6) The 
ship-sheds, consisting of five bays with columns 
between, at entrance to harbour, with a store-room 
on north side ; inscribed tiles found ; date doubtful. 

2. Bibliography of archaeological books (1903). 


Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. xix. Heft 1. 1904. 
1. F. Studniczka: The interpretation of the figures 
in the East pediment of the Parthenon. 
(Plate, seven cuts. ) 

Maintains the identification of the seated pair as 
Demeter and Kore on the ground of the form of 
their seats, which are not chairs but panelled 
coffers with low feet ; similar czstae are used as 
seats by deities on vases (as the Oltos cup in 
Corneto and B.M. F 271); in Attic art only 
Demeter and Kore use these as seats (cf. the 
Ninnion pinax and an Eleusinian relief). 

2. J. H. Holwerda: The costume of archaic draped 
figures. (Plate and cut.) 


3 Notizie degli Scavi, 1904, part 1, and Rim. Mitt. 
1904, p. 117 ff. 
+ Arch. Anz. 1904, part 3. 
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Explains by practical experiments a detail of 
drapery in the Acropolis statues, which implies a 
linen garment with overhanging fold falling over 
the breast, worn over the chiton ; it answers to 
Herodotus’ [onic dress. 

3. E. Pernice: A door-fastening and lock from 
Boscoreale. (Five cuts.) 

Describes a bronze object in Berlin, formed of 
two strips of bronze, one movable, with handle 
attached ; through the lower one a bolt could be 
shot and fixed by the other sliding over. 

4, G. Loeschcke: The date of the Hermes ot 
Alkamenes. 

The Hermes Propylaios must have been set up 
in the Propylaea before it was finished, soon after 
450; Alkamenes was then at the height of his 
career, and the style (as evidenced by the Perga- 
mon find) must represent that of his earlier work. 

Anceiger. (1) Obituary notice of G. von Kieseritzky. 
(2) Third report on Miletus excavations (theatre 
and large southern Agora), by Th. Wiegand. (3) 
Cult figures of the ‘Thracian Rider’ (J. Ziehen). 
(4) Acquisitions of Berlin Museum, chicfly objects 
in metal (E. Pernice). (5) Museums of 8.W. 
Germany (Colmar, Freiburg, Donaueschingen). 
(6) Collections of Erlangen University. (7) Meet- 
ing of Perlin Arch. Gesellschaft in Jan. (Dorp- 
feld’s paper shewing Leukas to be the Homeric 
Ithaca). (8) Bibliography, ete. 

Heft 2. 1904. 

. A. Jolles: Heraldic groups. (Twenty-two cuts.) 

Deals with the question of independent dis- 
covery of decorative motives by different peoples, 
as opposed to the borrowing theory ; ‘antithetic’ 
groups in Mycenaean art taken as basis of discus- 
sion. Riegl is right in attributing their origin to 
the human instinct for symmetry. They are also 
shewn to have arisen independently in Egypt and 
Babylonia respectively. 

L. Curtius: A female head at Rome. (Plate, 
twelve cuts.) 

Publishes a head in the Museo nelle Terme, 
which had been thought to be a Muse ; compares 
it with the head of a Hygieia at Deepdene and 
replicas of the latter. All these appear to go back 
to a temple-statue of Hygiecia of the fourth cen- 
tury ; the style being Scopaic, they may be referred 
to the one which that sculptor made for Tegea. 

G. Weber: Aqueducts in towns of Asia Minor. 

(Two plates, nine cuts.) 

Discusses the water-system of nine towns in the 
south-west : Metropolis, Tralles, Antioch on the 
Maeander and in Pisidia, Aphrodisias, Trapezopolis, 
Hierapolis, Laodicea, and Apamea Kibotos. 
Anziger. 

1. Annual report of work of Archaeological 
Institute. 

2. Finds in 1903 (contributed by various writers 
from different countries). 

3. The Reichslimes Commission in 1903. 

4. Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, May 

04 


_ 


5. "Miscellaneous. 
6. Bibliography. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. xxix. Heft 1. 1904. 


1. Obituary notice of U. Koehler. 
2. H. von Prott: The plain of Sparta. (Plate.) 
With reference to Pausanias’ Keonbiion, suggests 
sites fcr Pharis, the temenos of Zeus Messa- 
pios, Bryseae, Lapithaion, and Harpleia. 
3. H. von Prott: A marble group from Sparta, 
(Cut. ) 


A relief of a woman supported by child-birth 
deities (Ath. Mitth. 1885, pl. 6); she is probably 
a goddess ; the supporters may be Dactyli. 

4, B. Schréder: Archaic sculptures from Laconia 
and the Maina. (Two plates, six cuts.) 

Describes six recently-found pieces, including a 
_ram-headed term, arelief with Herakles and the 
stag on an Jonic pilaster cap, and reliefs relating 
to hero-cults. 

5. M. N. Tod: The Ma:dicds ’Ayov at the festival of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 

Publishes inscriptions relating to the victory of 
a youth in a kind of bull-fight. 

6. W. Dorpfeld: The theatre at Thera. (Two 
plates, four cuts. ) 

In third cent. B.c. this had a simple oxnvj of 
wood with changeable fagade; subsequently a 
permanent stone proscenium and new auditorium 
with marble seats were built ; in first century after 
Christ the theatre was converted to one of Roman 
type. 

B. Keil : Two Pergamene inscriptions. 

Diseussion of inscriptions relating to the public 
bank. 

. F. Bolte and G. Weicker : Nisaia and Minoa. 
(Cut). 

Recent excavations uphold Dorpfeld against 
Lolling, who put Minoa on the west of the harbour 
of Megara, Nisaia on the east ; a clear picture of 
the district can be reconstructed from Thucydides’ 
account of the war. Objects from the excavations 
described. 

9. W. Dorpfeld: The original plan of the Erechth- 
eion. (Plate.) 

Supplementary to article in last part. 

10. A. Wilhelm: An epigram from Tegea. 

Corrections of one published in Lull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1901, p. 271 ff. 

. H. S.: Two Thessalian inscriptions; 

mpds (Ath. Mitth., 1908, p. 463). 

The latter term explained as referring to the 
Chersonese. 
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Heft 2. 1904. 


The whole of this part is devoted to an account 
of the excavations at Pergamon, 1902-08 (illustrated 
by fifteen plates and thirty-eight cuts). 

Dr. W. Dorpfeld describes the topographical and 
architectural results, which include the completion 
of the uncovering of the second Agora, the investi- 
gation of a large dwelling-house in the neighbourhood 
and of storehouses in the main street, and the 
partial uncovering of the large gymnasion. The 
~ of the Agora now laid bare includes the southern 
rall and the 8. W. angle, with a row of chambers in 
the substructure of the S. side. The dwelling-house 
had thirteen rooms round three sides of a court, 
with remains of marble panelling. The gymnasion 
formed the main part of the year’s work ; of the 
three terraces on which it was built, dating from the 
time of Eumenes II., the two lower were laid bare. 
On the middle one were an exedra and a prostyle 
temple, and on the lower a series of niches, in one 
of which was an inscribed stele relating to the ad- 
mission of ephebi; the two were connected by an 
arehed staircase with a round tower adjoining. 

The inscriptions, published by Messrs. Schroder, 
Schriider, and Kolbe, include name-lists from the 
temple in the gymnasion, an honorary decree of the 
time of Attalus III. to a gymnasiarch with interest- 
ing religious details, a stele in which the three classes 
of youths to whom the three terraces of the gymna- 
sion were allotted are distinguished as raides, pnB8or, 
and véor, and twenty-two others, 
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W. Altmann discusses the finds, in particular the 
Alkamenes herm (see C.2. 1904, p. 188), and other 
sculptures, also terracottas and metal objects, and 
some late pottery of the fourth century after Christ, 
some with reliefs, some enamelled. 

F. Winter appends a note on the Alkamenes herm, 
which he thinks was not set up in the Propylaea 
before 440 B.c., arguing for the advanced character 
of its style. This view would accord better with the 
received dates for Alkamenes. 

H. B. W. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 1904. Part 2. 

G. Macdonald. ‘The pseudo-autonomous coin- 
age of Antioch.’ The coins of the most obvious 
interest are those that bear the names of the various 
leqgati of Syria, but many other specimens, little 
regarded hitherto, are carefully examined in this 
paper and new light is thrown on the history of the 
municipal and Imperial mints of Antioch.—Sir J. 
Evans. ‘A new type of Carausius.’ <A unique 
bronze coin with vev. GENIO BRITANNI(ac). Youthful 
genius with cornucopiae holding patera over altar. 
In exergue, C. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. xxxv. for 
1903. (Published, Vienna, 1904) 

J. Graf. ‘Miinzverfilschungen in Altertum.’ A 
monograph of 130 pp. dealing with the plated coins, 
ete. of the Greeks and Romans, with some useful 
lists. —A. Nagl. ‘Der griechische Abakus.’ E, 
Gohl. ‘Die Miinzen der Eravisker.’—G. Richter. 
‘Die jiidischen Miinzen.’—R. Egger ‘ Kin Weihge- 
schenk der Metapontier.’ On the @é€pos xpucotv 
dedicated by the Metapontines at Delphi.—J. Brun- 
Smid. ‘ Unedierte Miinzen von Dazien und Moesien 
im Kroatischen Nationalmuzeum in Agram.’ 


Revue Numismatique. 1904. Part 2. 

M. P. Viasto. ‘Choix de monnaies rares ou 
inédites de Tarente.’.—R. Dussaud. ‘ Le culte de 
Dusarés d’aprés les monuaies d’Adraa et de Bostra.’ 
Coins of Adraa show a large stone resting on an altar, 
and theinseription AOYCAPHC QEOC makes 
it clear that the sacred stone of Dusares is represented. 
The Nabathavan inscriptions speak of ‘Dusares and 
his métab,’ a word which has been translated ‘throne’ 
but which should doubtless be rendered ‘ altar’—the 
altar on which the sacred stone was deposited. The 
coins of Bostra mention the Games ACTIA DVSARIA 
and show three betyls placed on a platform reached 
by a staircase. The head of Zeus Ammon also occurs 


on coins of this place and Dussaud suggests that 
in Roman times Ammon may have been assimilated 
to the native Dusares.—A. De La Fuye. ‘ Monnaies 
arsacides surfrappées.’ 1. A tetradrachm of Phraates 
IV. dated B.c. 38 is restruck on one of the silver coins 
(usually attributed to Antioch) bearing the head of 
Antony on obv. and the head of Cleopatra on the 
rev. 2. Another tetradrachm of Phraates IV. is 
struck on a tetradrachm of Tiridates—the Parthian 
mentioned by Horace. 3. A tetradrachm of Vonones 
dated A.s. 823 is restruck on a tetradrachin of his 
rival Artabanus III. The drachm which Vonones 
struck is already well known from its interesting 


inscription BAZTIAEYE ONQNHE NEI- 
APTABANON. Col. De La Fuye 


also publishes a tetradrachm which, as he points 
out, differs from the ordinary coins of Phraates IV. 
He suggests that it was issued by Pacorus, son ot 
Orodes I —A. Dieudonné. ‘Du classement des 
monnaies grecques.’ This subject was discussed by 
Mowat in a previous number of the Rev. Num. 
Dieudonné considers that the geographical arrange- 
ment must be paramount, but suggests some reason- 
able modifications of numismatie geography as at 
ges set forth in most of our great museums. 

eginning with Sicily where some of the oldest (and 
none of the latest) coins are found, he passes over to 
Magna Graccia and then into central and northern 
Italy. Greece proper is then entered from the west. 
From the Peloponnese and the Islands we pass to 
Macedonia an reach Asia by the north. Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain are placed at the end, and not at 
the very beginning as at present. In another 
number of the /,.V. space might perhaps be found 
fora table showing the proposed new order in detail. 
—J. De Foville. ‘Un aureus inédit de l’Empereur 
Tacite.’ The coin is in the French collection. 
It was probably struck in November or December 
275 A.p. At the end of that year Tacitus left 
Rome and in spite of his age put himself at the head 
of the army for the campaign against the Goths. 
The type VinTvs MILIrvM represents the Emperor 
riding his horse at a gallop and hurling a spear. 
When proclaimed by the Senate he had, according 
to Vopiscus, modestly expressed his astonishment 
at their choice of an old man who could no longer 
ride or hurl the javelin.—Meélanges, ete. Berytus. 
The type of a youthful figure standing between two 
serpents is identified by E, Babelon as the Eschmoun- 
Adonis of the town: cp. the Eschmoun-Asklepios 
of Carthage. 

Warwick Wrorn. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1904. 

29 June. S. Eitrem, Die Phaiakenepisode in der 
Odyssee (O, Rossner), unfavourable. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysik, von E. Rolfes. I. Bk. i.-vii. (A. 
Doring), favourable. P. Willems, Le sénat romain 
en Van 65 apris Jésus-Christ, publ. par J. Willems 
(J.). Th. Zielinski, Rom und seine Gottheit (H. 
Steuding). R. Pichon, Lactance (C. Weyman), 
favourable. C. U. Clark, The Text Tradition of 
Ammianvs Marcellinus (C. W.), 


6 July. 0. Réssner, Untersuchungen zur Kom- 
position der Odyssee (K. Loschhorn), favourable. 
Aristotelis respublica Atheniensium, ed. F. G. Kenyon 
(G. J. Schneider), M. W. de Visser, Die nicht 
menschengestaltigen Gétter der Gricchen (H. Steud- 
ing), favourable. B. Maurenbrecher, Sa/lustiana. 
I. Die Uberlieferung der Jugurthaliicke (Th. Opitz), 
favourable. Taciti de Germania libellus, ed. L. 
Okecki (R. Lange), unfavourable. F. Matthias, 
Uber die Wohnsitze wnd den Namen der Kimbern 
(P. Schulze). ‘A welcome contribution.’ A. 
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Hemme, Das lateinische Sprachmaterial im Wort- 
schatze der deutschen, franzbsichen und englischen 
Sprache (O. Kabisch). ‘A convenient help.’ Stadt- 
gymnasium zujHalle a. 8. Festschrift zur Begriissung 
der 47. Versammlung der deutschen Philologen, von 
F. Friedersdorff, B. Briuning, O. Genest, M. Cons- 
bruch, F. Kihler. 

13 July. H. Demoulin, Fouilles et inscriptions 
de Ténos (W. Larfeld). Sophokles’ Azas, von F. 
Schubert. 4. Aufl. von L. -Hiiter, favourable. S. 
Schlossmann, Nexwm (B. Kiibler). 

20 July. P. D. Ch. Hennings, Homers Odyssce. 
Ein kritischer Kommentar (J. Sitzler). ‘A valu- 
able book.’ E. Turner, Quacstiones criticae tn 
Platonis Lachetem (H. Draheim). G. Hyde, De 
Olympionicarum statuis a Pausania commemoratis 
(Fr. Spiro), very favourable. L. Homo, Essai sur le 
regne de Vempereur Aurélien (E. Groag), favourable. 
Catenarum Graecarum catalogus, comp. G. Caro et 
J. Lietzmann (A. Heisenberg). K. Krumbacher, 
Die Akrostichis in der griechischen Kirchenpoeste (G. 
Wartenburg), 

27 July. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV. ed. 
by B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt (C. Wessely). W. 
Spiegelberg, Die Aufenthalt Israels in Agypten im 
Lichte der déguptischen Monumenta (A. Wiedemann). 
‘A weighty furtherance.’ P. Goessler, ZLeukas- 
Ithake, die Heimat des Odysseus (O. Rissner). H. 
Luckenbach, Olympia und Delphi (J. Ziehen), 
favourable. Sophocles, The Oedipus Coloneus, with 
a commentary abridged from the large edition of 
R. C. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh (H. Steinberg), 
favourable. A. G. Roos, Prolegomena ad Arriant 
Anabaseos et Indicac editionem criticam (Th. Biittner- 
Wobst), favourable. H. Francotte, De la condition 
des étrangers dans les cités greeques (H. Gillischewski), 
favourable. U. Leoni-Giovanni Staderini, Swill’ 
Appia antica (H. Ziemer). ‘To be recommended.’ 
K. Staedler, Horaz-Kommentar. 1. Die Gedichte 
an (fiir) Maecenas. 11. Die Gedichte auf sich selbst 
(Ii. Steinberg), favourable on the whole. Phaedri 
fabulae Acsopiuc, rec. J. S, Speyer (S. Herzog), 
favourable.  Florilegium patristicum digessit G. 
Rauschen. II. (J. Driiseke), favourable. 

10 Aug. K. Altendorf, Asthetischer Kommentar 
zur Odyssee (J. Sitzler), favourable.  Aristotelis 
Ethica Nicomachea, vec. F. Susemihl. Ed. II. cur. 
O. Apelt (K. Goebel). E. Hambruch, Logische 
Regeln der platonischen Schule in der aristotelischen 
Topik (A. Déring), very favourable. R. Dienel, 
Quae rationes inter librum ct Taciti 
dialogum de oratoribus intereedere videantur (EK. 
Wolff), favourable. P. Rasi, Dell’ arte metrica di 
Magno Felice Ennodio, U1. (J. Hilberg). 

17 Aug. Berliner Klassikertexte. 1. Didymos 
Kommentar zu Demosthenes, bearb. von H. Diels 
und W. Schubart (C. Wessely), favourable. Aes- 
chinis quae feruntur epistolac, ed. E. Drerup (H. 
Gillischewski), favourable. Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkmiler gricchischer und rimischer Skulptur, 
von P. Arndt. Lief. eviii-cxv (W. Amelung). H. 
Guhrauer, Allgriechische Programm-Musik (A. 
Thierfelder), favourable. A. Taccone, JZ trimetro 
giambico nella poesia greca (H. Draheim). ‘ Dili- 
gent and comprehensive.’ Galenide 7'cemperamentis 
libr. ITI., rec. G. Helmreich (R. Fuchs), favourable. 

31 Aug. Tépas. Abhandlungen zur indoyerman- 
ischen Sprachgeschichte, A. Fick gewidmet (F. Solm- 
sen). T. Frank, Attraction of mood in carly Latin 
(H. Blase), favourable. Th. Hingst, De spondeis et 

tis in ant ltimo pede versuum generis 


duplicis Latinorwm (H. Draheim). ‘Makes a good 
impression.” R. Asmus, Julians Galilderschrift im 
Zusammenhang mit seinen ribrigen Werken (J. 
Driiseke). ‘A very valuable work.’ 


Neue Jahrbtcher fir das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. xiii. 8. 1904. 

R. Fritzsche, Der Anfang des Hellenentums. 
‘Where do we note the first gleams of the Hellenic 
genius, the aesthetic-intellectual as opposed to the 
religious spirit of the E.? Schrader’s Reallexikon 
der indo-germanischen Altertwmskunde is easily 
supplemented as regards evidence from literary 
sources and finds: ¢.g. the King’s halls found in the lit. 
of Ireland, Germany, and India. Against Gruppe’s 
views we may plead that (1) mythological spirit and 
religious feeling are common to all mankind : Greece 
borrowed from the E. not the myths (in which she 
herself was rich) but the mystery ; (2) heroic man 
really did exist—as is shewn by the agreement in so 
many traits of the testimony of the Indian epics, 
German antiquities, etc. (eg. Tacitus’ Germania) 
and Homer.’ E. Ziebarth, Hin attisches Stammbuch. 
J. Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica is welcomed and 
highly praised, its usefulness in connexion with 
the study of the Athenian societies shewn, and a few 
corrections or amplifications suggested. G. Egelhaaf, 
Das Handbuch der mittelalterlichen und neweren 
Geschichte von Below und Meinecke. A. Werming- 
hoff, Felix Hemmerli. In Anzeigen und Mitteil- 
ungen P. Cauer reviews V. Bérard’s Les Phéniciens 
et l’Odyssée and E. Assmaun’s Das Floss der Odyssee ; 
E. Petersen defends against Kekules his interpreta- 
tion of Plin. 34. 75 (Canachus’ Apollo): cala here 
denotes ‘ Handball.’ 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 32. 4. 1904. 

8S. A. Naber, Adnotationes criticae ad Lycurgi 
Leocrateam. J. H. W. Strijd, De inseriptionibus in 
insula Prote nuper invents. J. J. Hartman, De 
Ovidio poeta commentatio. Deals with the Metamor- 
phoses, 1. O. uses ‘heavy’ verses—e.g. such as 
begin with 4 spondees—with a definite purpose : in 
bks 14, 15 he is less careful. 2. The best Roman 
poets, though they did not accept the Homeric law 
against caesura kara téraprov Tpoxaiov, did neverthe- 
less follow its principle in the most carefully 
composed parts of their works. 3. The numerous 
exx. of involved construction to be found in bks. 
14, 15 (and 13,400-end) point to this part of the 
work having been less carefully polished than the 
other. 4. Sources: Ovid’s originality shewn by 
various artifices of which he makes frequent use 
(e.g. his devices for connecting myths). The reading 
of 11. 747 (tune wia tute maris) and interpretation 
of 5. 118, 13. 382 are settled on the strength of 
observations made here. E, van Hille, De lapide 
nuper Athenis in arce invento (from part 3). The 
apxaios vews mentioned in the last part of the inscr. 
is probably the Hecatompedon (Dorpfeld’s madabs 
vews). The statue, the ornamentsof which are there 
enumerated, cannot have been the old téavov. J. C. 
Naber, Observatiunculae de ture Romano. Isaeus 
vi. J. van Leeuwen, Homerica (from vol. 30). 
Codex A of the Iliad. Its archetype had some of its 
lines deleted, others added in margin, by a corrector. 
Notes on scholia of the Pax and the argument of 
Cratinus’ Dionysalexander by J. v. L., on Cic. Fam. 
1, 1. 2 (read tratum esse scribis) by J. J. Hartman, 
and on Ov. Her. 20. 4 (cui for gui) by P. H. D. 
Mommseni epistulae iv. 
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